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HABITS OF THE WOOD ANT. 


Perhaps the best part of our knowledge of 
natural history is that which makes us acquainted 
with the feelings and the thoughts, if we may call 
them such, of the creatures in the world about us. 
The following notes are of value in this line, and 
they are of even greater value for showing how a 
trained observer goes about his work. They were 
contributed to Science. 


While examining the sands of Horse Neck 
Beach, Mass., my attention was called to a large 
winged ant which started to run away from a 
shell on which I had trodden. I stepped back 
a pace, when the ant, perceiving me, began to 
approach. Upon this movement I continued to 
retreat in order to get out of her way, but finding 
that the creature still pursued me, 1 was led to see 
how far she would continue the pursuit. 

Between the water’s edge and the dry sand of 
the upper beach was a strip of wet sand some fifty 
feet wide and gently sloping. Over this area the 
ant followed me with strange persistence, both 
with and against the southwest wind then 
blowing. Not only would she follow me up on 
successively drier and firmer sand to the edge of 
dry sand, but back again to the water’s edge, so 
that once she was overtaken by the swash of a 
small surf. 

The ant followed readily at a distance of three 
feet without regard to the direction of the wind, 
but at a distance of six or more feet, entirely lost 
the trail. This circumstance, with the additional 
one that when I walked in a circle she would leave 
my footsteps and take a direct path toward me, 
shows that she was guided by sight rather than 
by the sense of smell. 

When allowed to come up to me, the ant 
crawled under the shadow of my shoe and rested 
on the sand, and once crawled over the uppers, 
but returned to the space forward of the heel. 
When led to the dry sand she would cease to 
follow. In the course of the few minutes I gave 
to watching her, the ant folldwed me upward of 
two hundred feet on the wet sand of the beach. 

The difference in the behavior of this ant on the 
wet and the dry sand seems to afford a clue to its 
mental processes. It seems to me probable that 
the ant had a sense of peril in its position on the 
wet sand which was liable to be overrun by the 
sea, and that she turned toward me as she would 
have turned to a tree or other high object as a 
means of escape. 
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ALL DBAD. 

Most visitors to the Worid’s Fair seem to have 
been abundantly satistied with the great show and 
its wonders. There was never anything that 
suited everybody, however, and the Chicago 
Record reports the conversation of a company of 
women who found one feature of the greatest of 
World’s Fairs a bitter disappointment. 


A party of women emerged from the cliff- 
dwellers’ exhibit hot, tired, dusty and full of 
half-suppressed wrath. 

“It’s a regular fraud!’ said one. ‘The idea of 
paying twenty-five cents just to see a few old 
relics !”” 

“Yes,”’ said another. “I expected to see some 
live cliff-dwellers, and they’ve got nothing but 
dead ones.”’ 

“Why, of course,”’ said a third. ‘I wanted to 
see how they lived and worked. All the rest of 
the villages show the people themselves, and they 
ought to have had some live cliff-dwellers here. 
As you say, ‘it’s a fraud!’”’ 

There was no one to inform the grumblers that 
a live cave-dweller had not been seen since 
Columbus discovered America, and that if one 
could have been found he would have been the 
greatest curiosity at the World’s Fair. 
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INTELLIGENT KITTEN. 


Modern improvements, so called, consist mainly 
in labor-saving devices. One of the latest is 
reported from Weymouth, Mass., by the Boston 
Journal, No patent has been applied for. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. live in upper apartments, and 
Mr. G. grew tired of going up and down stairs 
whenever their half-grown kitten wished to come 
in or go out. To save steps he put her in a basket, 
tied a rope to the handle, and lowered her from 
the window. The intelligent kitten seemed to 
grasp the situation at once, and since that day 
has rarely been let out or in except by this up 
and down method. 

If she is outside and wishes to come in, she gets 
into the basket under the window and mews 
lustily till she is drawn up. If there were a set of 
electric buttons to push, ‘“‘up once, down twice,”’ 
Mr. G. believes that she would learn the 
combination. 
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SHE TOOK EXCEPTIONS. 
There is a kind of humor that is especially at 
home in the court-room. 
example. 


An old Irishwoman, named O’Blank, was often 
before Judge Kellen of St. Louis, in consequence 
of her fondness for ‘‘a drap of the cratur.”” One 
Monday morning she was called up, and the clerk 
read the charge : 

“Mary O’ Blank, found drunk in the street.’ 

“What plea do you want to enter, Mary?” 
asked the judge. 

“Well, yer honor,”’ said the prisoner, ‘I'll not 
be pl'adin’ at all to that charge. It’s too gineral. 
It don’t say what strate.’” 
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Tue child must have been a budding humorist 
who, in church, before service, asked her mother 
in a whisper who the man in the front pew was— 
‘the man whose hair is too small for him.” 
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BOSTON, 
During the Course of the 


American Pharmacy Fair. 


May 25, 1895. 





REEVES’ AMERICAN BAND of 40 pieces. 
SALEM CADET BAND of 40 pieces. 


GREAT AND NUMEROUS ATTRACTIONS. 
Grand Concerts Daily by 
FADETTE WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA of 20 pieces. 
MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA of 20 pieces. 





FREE SAMPLES FOR THE MILLION. 
® 


Daily Lectures, with practical demonstrations, on Popular Science, Home Nursing, Scientific 
Cooking, Hygienic Dress, Veterinary Work and Bicycling. by experts of National Reputation. 


UNIQUE — INSTRUCTIVE —— ENTERTAINING. 


ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


: 


‘Fall MECHANICS BUILDING, "untizeter 


YRIAN— 
Rubber Goods. 


Every Visitor to the Fair should 
‘be Sure to 


SEE Our Exhibit | No. 179, 


Near Main Entrance. 














Where may be found our well-known 
Tyrian Fairbanks’ Fountain Syringes, 
Tyrian Combination Fountain Syringes, 
Water Bottles, Plant Sprinklers, 
Medical or Toilet Atomizers, 














and a full line of 
Tyrian Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


If you are unable to Visit the Fair, ask your 
local Druggist to show you Tyrian Rubber 
Goods. 


Our Pamphlet, “Worth Reading,” FREE. 
TYER RUBBER COMPANY, - Andover, Mass. 








If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 





Molasses Candy. 
It will not Stick. 


Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes: 
1 Ib., 46 Ib., and a 1o-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,” is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


We have many IMITATORS, 
tno COMPETITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 


A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell, Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 








and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 


| Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Gypsine Cleanty, 


If you use Kalsomine on your walls, you must 
continue to be subjected to the nasty and un- 
healthy annoyance of having them washed and 
scraped every time you want new decorations. 
Use Gypsine and you will avoid all this unneces- 
sary trouble, for Gypsine is permanent and you | 
can keep recoating your Gypsine wall with more | 
Gypsine; and every time you recoat, your wall 
comes out stronger, better and more beautiful. 


DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Write for sample card of Tints, copy of ‘“Gyp- 












| sine Advocate,’’ and address of local dealer. 
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WHAT... 





INTERNALLY. 


It will cure most cases of Sore Throat 
if taken in season, and is of great value 
in cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, 
Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar 
diseases. . 
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THYMOZONE 


IS GOOD FOR. 


+ EXTERNALLY. 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
etc., or wherever there are unhealthy dis- 
charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing and hardening the gums. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
SOUVENIRS 


FREE _~ 


To all customers 
at the 


MOXIE 
EXHIBIT 
at the 
Pharmacy 
Fair. 











which 


scribed by 


worthless imitations. 


The Famous 


MOXIE 


NERVE FOOD 


A Delicious and Healthful Beverage 


is of the greatest value to all persons 


"suffering from Nervous Exhaustion and Incip- 
ient Paralysis. 
throughout the United States and is often pre- 


It has a very high reputation 


physicians of high standing. Avoid 
Get the GENUINE ONLY. 





MOXIE NERVE 


For Sale by Druggists and Grocers. 


FOOD CO., Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 





Is Genuine Salt, 


and all Salt. 


Woreester 





Salt 
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those days by a thin Mexican silver coin, generally | homemade rugs on the painted floor, before the | upon him approvingly. ‘You are not one of the 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. - 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters. —Chapter I. 


An Introduction to Boston. 


One evening in May, about half a century ago, 
old Mr. Rawlins, of the South End, went trundling 
his hand-cart up Common Street, conveying a 
small hair-cgvered trunk, and guiding a ruddy- 
faced boy of fifteen. 

“Wal, yes,’ the old man was saying, as he 
shoved the cart, ‘“‘1 know toler’ble well where 
Widder Grier lives, and her daughter Mary. So 
she’s your gran’ma, is she ?”’ 

“She’s my mother’s mother,’’ said the boy, 
“and her daughter is my Aunt Mary. I was 
here with my mother ever so many years ago; 
and I guess I shall remember the house.” 

“Wal, cast your eye along,’ said old 
Mr. Rawlins, “‘and tell me when we come 
to’t; for 1 haint seen it for a day or two, 
an’ mebby I’ve forgot. ‘Ever so many 
years ago!’”’ he laughed. ‘‘That’s a C 
youngster’s idee o’ time, sure fancy !”’ 

“One thing I remember partic- 
ularly,” replied the boy; ‘‘a 
dove-cote full of the 





worn so smooth that the stamp of the mint was 
barely traceable. 

Weber took one from his pocket while Aunt 
Mary was going for her purse, and put it into the 
old man’s calloused palm. 

“Q Weber!’’ she remonstrated, ‘“‘you’d better 
let me!”’ 

“Thank you,” he said, with a flush of embar- 
rassed pride, ‘‘but I’ve been brought up to pay 
my way where I can.”’ 

“It’s a good principle you start out with,” 
remarked old Mr. Rawlins, as he dropped the 
coin into his pocket and went down the stairs. 

Weber Lockridge was the son of a widow, and 
the oldest of a family of four children, who lived 
in a thriving Massachusetts town, which we will 
call Brookford, not far from the Rhode Island 
line. He had been kept in school until the death 










“Wal, cast your Eye along.” 


most beautiful doves. I’m afraid I’ve thought 
almost as much of them as I have of grandma 
and Aunt Mary.” 

“There aint a dove on this street now,”’ said the 
old man; ‘an’ there use’ to be plenty on ’em 
whilst your gran’pa was alive. The Grier doves 
all got ketched or killed off, by cats an’ boys an’ 
shotgunners, soon as ever he wa’n’t here to look 
arter em. Now do ye know where ye be?” The 
old man stopped. 

‘Is this the place ?’’ cried the boy, surprised. 

“The very place!’’ chuckled the old man; ‘‘an’ 
you was marchin’ right by! An’ there’s your 
granny a-lookin’ out o’ the settin’-room winder!” 

It was an old-fashioned clapboarded house, 
with the gable end toward the street, and a small 
flower-garden between it and the sidewalk. A 
gravelled path led from the gate, past the flower- 
beds and the sitting-room windows, to a side door 
under a vine-covered porch, where now a young 
woman’s face appeared, wreathed in welcoming 
smiles. 

“Ye see, they’re expectin’ of ye; there’s your 
Aunt Mary,” said the old man, taking the trunk 
by the handles. 

From his aunt’s embrace, the boy passed into 
the arms of his grandmother, who also came out 
to meet him and kissed him with tearful affection- 
ateness. Boys of his age do not like kisses, and 
Weber Lockridge was relieved when these first 
fond greetings were over. 

“You may as well take him right up to his 
room,” the old lady said to the younger one. 
“‘He’s tired and dusty, and he’ll want to wash 
and brush up a little before supper.”” 

So he followed the old man and the hair trunk 
through a narrow entry and up a flight of stairs 
to a neat back chamber, that looked out on some 
old pear-trees and a small barn in the rear. 

“Ninep’nce,” said the old man, wiping his 
forehead with his sleeve, when asked how much 
was to pay; ninepence being the New England 
equivalent for a “York shilling,” represented in 





of his father made it necessary for him to begin to 
earn his living, and a place was found for him by 
his Boston friends, in the well-known house of 
Overhome & Gove, on Long Wharf. This was 
considered a ‘splendid chance’’ for him, and he 
had come to the city full of ardent resolution to 
make the most of it. 

His father had left a small property, including 
a two-acre lot on the outskirts of Brookford, 
which was willed to Weber himself. But it 
produced no income, and he must depend wholly 
on his mother or himself until his coming of age. 
His relatives had proposed to give him his board 
the first year, but his mother would not permit it. 

“No, Weber,” she said to him, ‘‘you must pay 
your way, as far as you can, from the first. 
Your grandma isn’t rich, and she can’t afford to 
keep you for nothing. Even if she could, it 
wouldn’t be the best thing for you. You must 
try to live on what you earn. One of the first 
lessons in life a young man ought to learn, is to 
give a fair equivalent for what is done for him. 
You may or may not become rich; that is of 
comparatively little consequence. The one impor- 
tant thing is upright, manly independence. Strive 
for that, my son. Do not run in debt. Get along 
with little, if necessary. Earn what you have, 
and pay as you go.” 

He had been all day making the journey from 
home, the most of the time having been taken up 
by the long stage-ride to Worcester, where an 
afternoon train enabled him to reach Boston the 
same evening. It was only twelve hours since he 
had bidden his mother and brother and sisters 
good-by; yet it seemed to him almost as many 
days. 

He had lived a great while in thought and feeling 
during that brief time. He had a bewildering 
sense of a momentous change in his life. His 
boyhood was behind him. A new career was 
begun. 

He was well pleased with the room he was to 
occupy. Although it had no carpet, there were 


small book-rack hung on the wall. What more 
could he desire? Yet a lump swelled in his throat 


| had always known. 
“But I’m not going to be homesick!" he said, 
| resolutely, to himself, as he brushed his hair 
| before the glass before going down to supper. 

At the tea-table, which was cozily neat, like 
everything else in the house, his grandmother and 





about his mother, his brother and his sisters, and 
| treated him with a comforting and affectionate 
| kindness which quite won his boyish heart. 

| There was a fourth person at the table who 
| watched him with interest. This was a girl about 
| his own age, or maybe a year older, who was 


She seemed to be one of the family, yet 
a sort of servant, for when anything was needed 
she rose to get it. 

She had a commonplace face, reddish hair and 
freckles, with a pair of really fine blue eyes, so 
sympathetic and penetrating that they seemed 
bent on reading his very thoughts. 

After supper he went out to see the garden. 
The evening was lovely, with a delicious feeling 
of spring in the air. After walking a few 
moments by the rows of currant-bushes, in the 
narrow yard, he went on and tried the door of the 
barn. 

Finding no handle to the latch, he was turning 
away, when Jane, who had just finished clearing 
the tea-table, came out to show him how the latch 


through a hole in the door. 

“Oh, thank you!” he said. ‘I thought I'd 
like to look in and see what there is that I 
remember. It seemed to me full of all sorts of 
strange things when I was here years ago.” 

“There are more strange things in it now 
than ever,” said Jane, as she opened the door. 
“Grandma never disposes of any old furniture, 
and when a thing gets worn out, or past its 
usefulness, she sends it to the hospital, as I call it. 
Old tables, old chairs, old bedsteads, old spin- 
ning-wheels—you’ll find everything here.” 

“Is she your grandmother, too ?”’ Weber asked. 

‘‘Not quite. I’m only a distant relative. You 
and I,” she added, laughing, ‘‘are about third or 
fourth cousins.’’ 

“I suppose I have heard of you before,” said 
Weber, “but I don’t remember.” 

‘That's flattering! I’ve heard enough of you, 
and remember it, too!’’ said Jane. ‘‘Your coming 
is a great event to grandma and Aunt Mary. 
They’ve been so anxious about it!’’ 

“I don’t see what there was to be anxious 
about,”’ replied Weber. 

“Don’t you? Well, I hope you never will,” 
said Jane, as she stood holding the barn-door 
open. ‘They seem to think there’s a good deal of 
responsibility in bringing a young boy to the city, 
where there’s so much to learn that may not 
be good for him. But I guess their minds will 





be at rest, now they’ve seen you.” 


could be lifted by thrusting a stick or a finger | 


when he reflected that he was to be alone there, | 
and that, after all, it wasn’t the home which he 


Aunt Mary had a great many questions to ask | 


introduced to him as “Jane.”’ | 








brass-handled bureau and beside the bed; and a | foolish sort.” 


“You don’t know that,”’ he blushingly replied ; 
which was true enough. Indeed, he did not know 
it himself, although he thought he did. 

It was so dark that he did not care to go far 
into the old barn. 

“There was an old reel here that I felt sure 
would snap at me if I went near it, even in the 
daytime,’’ Weber said. ‘And 1 fancied the 
spinning-wheel had a horn in place of a spindle, 
to hook me with. I believe I can see it in there 
now! There used to be a ladder reaching up to 
the loft, where the dove-boxes were, and it was 
the ambition of my life to climb it, and see what I 
could find. I never had the courage to go up 
more than half-way; everything looked so dark 
and mysterious up there! 

“I’m sorry the doves are gone,” he said, closing 
the door. ‘I believed I should climb» that ladder, 
after all, and see them on their nests.” 

How could he foresee that he was nevertheless 
to climb the ladder into the loft many times, and 
that the old dove-cote was to have for him, in the 
future, a far more exciting interest than it had 
ever had in the past? 

This was Saturday evening. Weber went to 
church twice the next day, and duly on Monday 
morning assumed the place awaiting him in 
Overhome & Gove’s warehouse on Long Wharf. 

He found his work constant, but not too hard; 
and he appreciated his good fortune in having a 
boarding-place that was like another home to him. 
He might have found the society of Grandma 
Grier and Aunt Mary a trifle dull, but Jane made 
the house cheerful, and he soon had other friends. 

He lived through an acute attack of homesick- 
ness, when it seemed to him that he would give 
all his chances in life to sit once more in the old 
chimney-corner in Brookford, with his mother 
and brother and sisters around him, as in days 
gone by. But he soon recovered from that 
common complaint, as healthy boys will, and 
never suffered a relapse. 

He received frequent letters from home, not 
very regularly, however, owing to the high rate of 
postage. It cost twelve and a half cents to geta 
letter in Boston from places no farther off than 
Brookford, which was felt as a severe tax by 
families that would have been glad to send and 
receive letters often. 

Only one letter sheet could be sent at a single 
rate; and it required a practised hand to fill it, 
leaving the necessary blank spaces, and then fold 
it so that it should be its own envelope, all white 
without, ready for the superscription, and all 
closely written lines within, except immediately 
beneath the place of the wax or wafer. Envelopes 
were not then in use. 

Mrs. Lockridge was an adept at the business of 
thus economizing postage. She also took advan- 
tage of another prevailing custom. Many letters, 
in those days, waited until they could be conveyed 
by private hands; and every travelling merchant 
and bank messenger, or suburban clergyman 
going to Boston for the May anniversaries, 
expected to do his part in carrying this gratuitous 
mail. 

Weber was always delighted to see a Brookford 
acquaintance, especially if he brought local news 
and a letter. This was what Ray Vancey usually 
did—a clerk in the Brookford bank, which had 
frequent occasion to send its private messenger to 
Boston; modern express companies, with thei, 
endless ramifications and enormous business, not 
having then been imagined. 

Ray Vancey was twenty years of age, tall and 
slender, well dressed, with a pretty side-whisker, 
and an upper lip that had a habit of twitching 
nervously as he spoke. He belonged to one of the 
best Brookford families, and was considered a 
rising young man. 

One evening in September he found Weber 
standing by Grandmother Grier’s gate. ‘I've 
got something to cheer you up,” he said, as he 
put his hand into the breast pocket of his buttoned 
coat; ‘‘and it strikes me that you need it. You 
were about as lonesome a looking object as I ever 
set eyes on, hanging here on the gate, till I crossed 


| over and spoke to you.” 


“Oh, I wasn’t lonesome at all,’’ Weber protested. 
“I was out here enjoying the evening.” 

“If this is your idea of enjoying the evening, 
here in Boston, I pity you, that’s all!” Ray 
Vancey produced the letter. “From that good 
mother of yours. She made me promise to see 
you, and tell you that the folks are all well, only 


She smiled | George has got the mumps, and Laura is down 
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214 
with the measles, and Ellen is threatened with the 
chicken-pox—and speaking of chickens, the old 
speckled hen has come off with a brood of 
sixteen.” 

Weber, who had begun to look frightened, 
laughed, and breathed more easily. 

‘We haven’t any speckled hen,” he said, “so I 
know you're joking. Honest, now, Ray, is 
anybody sick ?"’ 

‘Nobody, nobody, my boy! except all the 
girls in town, who have been going into a rapid 
decline ever since the day you left. No, thank 
you,” Ray rattled on, as Weber, anxious to read 
his mother’s letter, invited him to go into the 
house. ‘I don't come to Boston every day in the 
year; and tempus fugit; in other words, time 


flies; that is to say, come with me, and I'll show | 


you how to enjoy an evening. No moping on 
front gates for me!” 

‘*Where are you going ?’’ Weber asked. 

“To see ‘Richard IIL.’ at the Federal Street 
Theatre— Booth, you know; he’s a little man, but 


The white Dress arrives. 


immense! Then after that we'll have a little 
supper, and talk over the Brookford news." 

“Oh, I can’t!’’ Weber held back regretfully, 
for it would have been a rich treat for him to go 
with his friend. ‘‘l have to be at the store the 


first thing in the morning, and I know Grandma | 
Grier wouldn't think it best for me to be out so | 


late.’’ 
“Out so late! Hear the boy talk!’’ Ray Vancey 


laughed derisively. ‘‘Don’t your grandam trust | 
you out of her sight after dark? I'd have a way 
of slipping in and out of that house without her | 


knowing it, if I was her boarder. Come along 
with me, and we'll talk by the way. Play begins 


at half-past seven. You can go to the door with | 


me, even if you don’t go in.” 

“To tell the truth,’’ said Weber, strolling down 
the street with him, ‘I can't afford to go to the 
theatre."’ 

“Can't afford!"’ cried Ray. ‘That's a pretty 
state of affairs, for a young gentleman of your 
inches, in the town of Boston. How happens 
that ?” 

“Well, you know my mother has all she can do 
to feed and clothe the other children and keep 
them in school, and I can’t ask her for spending- 
money.” 

**But you receive a salary ?"’ 

It was the first time Weber had heard that fine 
word applied to the modest wages paid him for 


sweeping and dusting and doing errrands for | 


Overhome & Gove. But he rather liked the sound 
of it; and he found himself straightening up, in 
order to walk more in the gait of-his dashing 
friend. 

“I get ten dollars a month. But eight of that 


has to go for my board. I’ve only two left to pay | 


for my washing and to keep my shoes in repair; 
Boston pavements are hard on shoe-leather! 
Aunt Mary has promised to pay me for taking 
care of the flower-beds, but I sha’n't let her; she 
and grandma are all the time doing so much for 
me. My mother has furnished my clothes, so far." 

Ray Vancey laughed and patted his side-whisker. 
At the same time Weber, looking up at him, could 
see his upper lip twitch as he prepared to speak. 

“I found myself in a position very similar to 
yours, three years ago,” he said. ‘I didn’t have 
much spending-money; but a young fellow may 
as well have a good time as he goes along; 
that’s my principle. And—well—I managed, I 
managed !"" 


As Ray Vancey stood well in Brookford society, 


it was not to be supposed that his ‘‘principle’’ was 
very wrong, or that he had ‘‘managed"’ in any 
dishonest way. 

“IT have spending-money enough now,” he said, 
with quiet exultation. ‘(Here we are at the 
theatre! I'll pay for your ticket and the supper 
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“Oh, never mind grandma!” said Ray, with 
some contempt. ‘‘Come along!” 
| ¢$he’ll worry herself to death about me, if I’m 
not home by nine o’clock,’”” Weber replied. ‘‘But 
| I want-to hear how you managed—how I—can’t 
| I see you again before you leave town ?”” 

“TI leave by the first train in the morning. Oh, 
pshaw! don’t be a goose! a young fellow of your 
age!’”’ And seeing that Weber’s resolution was 
shaken, Ray pressed forward to buy their tickets. 
| (To be continued.) 


| ~~ 
+> 





| QUEEN OF THE MAY. 
A Rival for the Crowa. — The royal Robes.—A Reiga of 
a Day. 


| “As it fell upona ay 
| In the merry month of May.” 


| The great brewery was closed for the night. 


| Its red and green wagons, drawn up along the | 


|avenue in a shining row, made a brave showing. 
In and out of them clambered a horde of 
children, the big ones pushing or pulling 
the little ones to their places, and hand- 
ing up the babies with a ‘Mind ye! 
Look sharp now—don't drop ‘im!” 
Small boys on the drivers’ seats 
pounded the backs of imaginary steeds, 
and shouted in the choice vocabulary 
of their elders. 

On the side of the first wagon of the 
line three little girls were balancing, 
lifting their feet from the floor to see 
who could tip farthest back without 
tumbling over the wheel. Even this 
thrilling diversion soon lost its charm, 
and was forgotten in the excitement of 
the topic under discussion. 

‘“‘What does a queen do, anyway?” 
asked the smallest of the party, turning 
her chubby face eagerly from one to the 
other. ‘I aint ever been one before.”’ 

“You aint ever been toa May-party ?”’ 
sniffed one of her companions, spite- 
fully. ‘Well, you'll make a pretty 
queen, that’s all I've got to say! I 
don’t know why they wanted such a 
little sawed-off as you for queen, any- 
how!”’ 

“She's no sawed-off, Minna Welsh! 
You open your mouth again to sass 
Betty, and I'll put you out of the 
wagon, now!” 

“I'd like to see you put me out! 
Huh! Just because I told that little 
thing just what I —’’ 

The sentence remained unfinished, for the dis- 
affected Minna was helped vigorously over the 
edge of the wagon and dropped into the street. 
The Champion smiled grimly. 

“I’ve got some muscle, if I aint so awful fat 
she remarked, derisively, as Minna picked herself 
out of the dust. Having first made sure that she 
| was in nowise injured, Minna took herself off in 
the direction of her home, screaming vengefully. 
The Champion flung a scornful glance at the 
retreating foe. ‘‘Now, Betty, you aint crying! 
Don’t you mind her. She's a mean, spiteful 
| thing, and she just wanted to be queen herself. 
| There! there!" 

The big girl patted the little one with awkward 
tenderness, and produced from her pocket a very 
| dirty candy ball, with which Betty's grief was 


” 


pion brushed away the tears with her apron, 
and returned to the question of queens. 
‘Now listen, and I'll tell you,’’ she began. 
“Yes, tell me,’ replied Betty, eagerly. Her 
blue eyes were fixed on the island and the river. 
The river looked cool and beautiful, and the grass 
on the island grew close down to the water's edge. 


pion by the sleeve, ‘‘what must I do?" 

‘**And you weren't ever to a May-party before ?"’ 
the elder said, pityingly. 

‘‘No,”’ answered Betty, patiently reiterating her 
statement. ‘I just come here this year." 

‘Well, all the schools have ‘em. Most of ‘em 
go the first Saturday, if they can, but any Satur- 
| day in May’ll do. There's always a queen, and 
| Sometimes there's a king.” 

Yes," put in Betty; ‘Willy’s going to be 
| king.*" 

*‘And the queen wears a white dress and a 
veil, all white, that comes all over her.”’ 
| Over her face?" 
“No; allover. ’Way down most to the ground. 
Miss Barritt said she’d make your wreath, and a 
crown for Willy. You and Willy carry the pole. 
Oh, it's perfectly splendid—all wound with colors, 
you know—with long ribbons streaming out—and 
we take hold of the ribbons and march along, 
and the rest march two and two behind, and the 





she comes last, and—Oh, it’s grand—it's perfectly 
elegant !”’ 

“Oh, aint it lovely !"’ sighed Betty, rapturously. 
‘I’m so glad they let me be queen! Tell me more 
—where you go and all you do all day.” 

The Champion continued her description until 
her small neighbor bethought herself of the hour. 
| Then she piloted her charge across Fifty-seventh 
| Street and up the avenue. 

| It was growing dark, and lights gleamed in the 





like an encampment. The Champion steered her | be bothered with curtains. They’re the same 
course deftly among the groups on the sidewalk, ones you did before, and so we can tell the price, 
dodging a belated vender, and avoiding collision | and if you are too busy to go out to-morrow, 
with the small girls gyrating through the mazes why not let me send up a dress? I saw some 
of a “hop-scotch”’ figure chalked on the flagging. | white ones for children very cheap on Sixth 
Neither of the children had attained to the social | Aver.ue this morning.” 

glory implied in a residence on ‘‘Fifty-sevent’.””| Mrs. Muller thanked her stiffly. ‘You've no 
The scornful Minna lived on that delectable street, | time to fuss with it,” she said, “and they might 
in the basement of an apartment-house where her | be poor cloth, after all.’’ 


assuaged. She smiled comfortably, while the tears | 
still dripped from her chubby cheeks. The Cham- | 


“Tell me,”” she repeated, plucking the Cham- | 


big boys carry the luncheon, and Miss Barritt, 


mother was janitress, and she valued herself | 
accordingly. She felt it could hardly be expected 
that she should be loyal to an “avenue” queen! | 

‘My mother’ll have to get my dress right away. | 
She can make it quick, though,’’ said Betty, at | 
parting. 

‘Jiminy! I guess she will! It’s Thursday 
now! Goodnight! Lasttag!’” The Champion’s | 
skinny hand came down in a playful thump on 
Betty’s plump shoulders, and the Champion her- | 
self was half-way up the block before Betty could 
get her breath to retaliate. 

An hour later Miss Henderson walked briskly | 
up to the door where the Champion had left her | 
| charge, and climbed the narrow stairs. Her face | 
eter with the fine, stinging dust that had | 


blown down the street. The musty odor indoors | 





| struck her as worse than the dust without. She 
| was conscious of an overmastering desire to do 
| her errand speedily and get away. 

| She knocked on the third floor at a door bearing 
a faded inscription on an old envelope : 


Mrs, Muller. Fine Washing. 


None of the other doors had inscriptions. Mrs. 
Muller answered the knock herself, looking flushed | 
and tired, with cross lines in her forehead and 
around her eyes, and lines of pain all over her 
worn face. 

“Come in, Miss Henderson, come in!’’ she 
said, cordially. ‘I aint over ’n’ above well. My 
| back is troubling me nights. It’s bending over 
and bearing on so hard, I s’pose, and the | 
weather is getting so warm I can’t cool off the fire | 
much before time to build it again.” | 

Miss Henderson, glancing about the room with 
its piles of ironed and unironed- garments, noticed 
that the supper stood untouched on the table. 

“Where's Betty ?’’ she asked. 

“Over in the corner, crying,’ answered Betty’s | 
mother, shortly. ‘She’s got her heart set on a/| 
new white dress and veil, like a bridal trowso, | 
and she’s crying herself to death because I can’t | 
buy it.”" ; 

Miss Henderson drew the little disconsolate 
heap from the corner where it lay, and set the | 
child gently on her lap. ‘There, Betty, tell me 
all about it!” she said, soothingly. 

Betty could only catch her breath convulsively. | 
The mother explained herself briefly : } 

‘She's been selected May-queen, and has got to | 
have some kind of a white dress, and I can’t get it | 
—that's all. I couldn’t make it if 1 could get it. | 


I can do till Saturday, working half the night, 
and I don’t get a cent more pay for a week. I 
hate to have her take on so, but it’s hard that a 
child can’t realize. I'd be thankful for one hour's 
rest, and she’s ‘most killed because she can’t 
have something she don’t need any more’n a hen 
needs teeth.”’ ‘ 

Mrs. Muller wiped her iron vigorously on the 
waxed cloth at the end of the table. Miss 
Henderson was not deceived by the cross 
tone, for she knew mothers, and she saw 
the tear that dropped and hissed on the 
iron, though Mrs. Muller neither looked 
around nor spoke again. Betty's little form 
was still shaken by sobs; but she slipped 
down and plucked her mother’s dress. 
| “It aint that. It’s being queen!"’ she 
begged. ‘‘Mamma, can’t you make it out 
| of a sheet ?” 

Mrs. Muller bent down and kissed the 
swollen face. 

| ‘Betty must try to be a good girl,”’ she 
| said, with a little choke in her own voice. 
| ‘Betty must try to give it up this time. 
| Run, now, and get into bed.” 

| Betty slipped away, the big tears starting 

again, a pitiful little picture of despair. 

She shut the door into the closet which 
served them as a sleeping-room, but through 
| the thin partition came the sad sound of a 
| child's hopeless grieving. 
| Miss Henderson’s heart ached for the 
| little one, but she was greatly perplexed. 
| Mrs. Muller, although she had married a 
| man of foreign birth, was a bit of old New 
| England granite. Even the mother in her 
| would not conquer the pride. 

“Such tomfoolery!’’ she was saying. 

‘‘May queens at this day of the world! I 
don’t think if’s respectable!’’ She slammed 
| her iron vigorously upon the stove, and 
| tried another with a wet forefinger. 
Miss Henderson had formed her plan, 
| but she propounded it with fear and 
| trembling. 
‘But it is quite common here, and it is a 
great thing to the child to he queen, you 
| see. I wish Betty could have the pleasure. She's | 
|a@ good little girl and deserves it. I’m going to 
the country early in June, and I came over to see 
| if you could manage to do our curtains. 
| There are five pairs to be stretched,” she con- | 
| tinued. “We shall not want them till just before 





“Oh, I'm going down town shopping anyway, 
and can send one up as well as not. If I send it 
on approval you can keep it or return it as you 
please, you know. The curtains were seventy-five 
cents apiece, I believe,"’ she continued, counting 
out the money. 

Mrs. Muller gave an ungracious assent as Miss 
Henderson said good night. But when her visitor 


had reached the first landing, the tired woman ran 


after her and shook her hand in a warm, rough 
clasp. 

“TI didn’t mean to be ungrateful for the trouble, 
but I was afraid you'd try to give her the dress, 
and I aint got so low but I can dress my child 
decent myself. I am thankful the curtains come 
now and I’ll take the money, though I know well 
*nough why you're paying me in advance.” 

Miss Henderson was an impulsive young 
woman, and Mrs. Muller, standing there in her 


| clean print gown with her worn face full of such 


independent spirit as had animated her forefathers 
at Bunker Hill, roused the girl’s admiration. She 
wrung the good woman's hand with silent enthu- 
siasm as Mrs. Muller continued, her voice breaking 
a little, ““Betty’ll be so happy! She's got her 
father's disposition; she’s way up or way 
down.”” 

“IT wish you took some care of yourself. You 


| need rest,’ answered Miss Henderson, irrelevantly, 
|and wringing Mrs. Muller's hand again she 


kissed her thin cheek and disappeared down 
the dimly-lighted stairway with a friendly good 
night. 

Mrs. Muller gathered together her scattered 
faculties and went back to her work muttering, 
“She’s quicker’n chain lightnin’'! I never saw 
anythin’ like her!” 

Miss Henderson’s ideas took an artful turn on 
the following day, when she found a plain but 
beautiful child’s gown marked ‘‘$4.59,’’ and she 
entered into conspiracy with the affable girl in 
charge. 

Betty was in a state of unnatural excitement all 
day. Would her mother take the dress? And if 
she did, how could there be a queen without a 
veil? Her little body trembled with eagerness at 


levery step on the stair, at every approach of a 
| delivery wagon. The Champion shared the sus- 


pense, bravely amusing and cheering the anxious 
Betty. 

School was over. The delay was getting unbear- 
able. The Champion’s heart sank within her. 
Having gone out to the corner for the tenth time, 


These must go home to-morrow, and I’ve got all | she was thrilled at last to see a smart wagon 


adorned with a crest and bearing the legend of 
a well-known firm turn the corner of Fifty-eighth 
Street and bear down upon her. She ran a race 
with the well-groomed horse, and dragged Betty 
from a dejected watch in the doorway of ‘‘forty- 
five.”’ 

‘‘Here it is!’ she screamed. ‘Here it is!" 

But the wagon went by. The Champion gasped, 
and Betty cried aloud. 
The driver was unused 
to the locality, and 
was searching for a 
number. He turned— 
looked about irreso- 
lutely. 

“Is it ‘forty - five’ 
you're after?’ called 











The King and Queen. 


the Champion in wild excitement, prancing ecstati- 
cally on the curbstone. 

‘“*Yes. Mrs. Muller,’’ he answered. 

‘I’m her little girl. It’s here!’ shouted Betty. 
“It’s my dress, and I’m the queen!” 

The man descended, carrying a pasteboard box. 


afterwards, and tell you how you may have a| brewery dome. The moist, yeasty steam came | we go, but I intended to pay for them now, for | “‘You watch the horse.” he said to the Champion, 


similar streak of luck.”’ 
“Tf I had only told grandma,’’ Weber exclaimed. 


— indistinctly in the gathering dusk, looked 


Ais | 
closed—on a visit, you know—and father can’t | 


heavily to the nostrils, and the deserted wagons, | we may be off, mother and I, before the house is | ‘‘and I'll take it up. It's sent on approval.” 


Betty eyed the box doubtfully. ‘It looks too 
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big to be mine,” she thought, anxiously, but she 
trudged ahead in eager haste and dragged her 
mother to the door. The Champion had induced 
a small boy to watch the horse in her place, and 
was already on the spot. 

The man caught the prevailing excitement. He 
decided to wait instead of returning later for the 
decision, and having reassured his mind about the 
horse by a glance from the window, he watched 
the opening of the package with interested eyes. 
On the very top lay a beautiful tarlatan veil! | 

Mrs. Muller looked fearfully at the bill and | 
drew a long breath of relief. Total, $2.25. While 
the man from the store signed the receipt with a | 
broad grin of sympathy, and went whistling glee- 
fully down the stairs, Betty sat helplessly on the | 
floor with the box cover in her lap, and cried | 
softly from pure happiness. 

Saturday, the fifth of May, dawned bright and 
clear. Betty and the Champion were earliest at 
the place of meeting. Up and down the street, the | 
windows were lined by an admiring throng as the | 
procession set forth. Willy, very stiff and very 
prim, with a very tall gilt crown and a red, white | 
and blue band, staggered under the weight of a 
majestic pole, whose top was crowned by a Japan- 
ese sunshade, and whose red, white and blue 
streamers, held fast in small fingers, made a 
complete canopy for himself and the diminutive 
queen. 

Betty’s face was radiant with the glow of satis- 
fied desire. She held her head steady, so as to 
keep her wreath in place, and gazed at the world 
through a shimmering medium of tarlatan as if it 
were an enchanted land and Fifty-seventh Street 
the gate of Paradise. 

Her delight was contagious. Even the discon- 
tented Minna, splendid in all the bravery of a 
yellow satin skirt and white mitts, picked out her 
ribbon with an air of actual enjoyment, and left 
unsaid the scathing sarcasm that had been on the 
tip of her envious tongue. 

When the little procession, gay with banners 
and overflowing with good humor, came in sight 
of the park entrance, a wild shout of childish 
enthusiasm startled the staid denizens of the 
Plaza, who were, for the most part, drowsily 
thinking it was time to get up. The party streamed 
across the square in good order and plodded 
sturdily up to the Fifty-ninth Street gate. 

The morning was fresh and sweet after a rain. 
The birds chirped cheerfully as they hopped about | 
the paths. The trees, bending and swaying in the | 
early breeze, leaned protectingly above their heads ; 
and the wind, laden with all the fragrance of the | 
blossoming spring, kissed their happy cheeks with 





dignity was somewhat impaired by the large | 
patches of green, behind and before, wherewith | 


Willy had contrived to adorn himself. 

But the ribbons fluttered gaily, and the little 
monarchs trudged bravely on, upborne by their 
own songs, one of them, at least, loath indeed to 
surrender the brief glory of her temporary reign. 

ADELE MARIE SHAW. 
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HEY FOR THE WOOD. 
Then hey for the wood, the joy of the wood, 
In the stirring days of spring, 
When the rainbow brightens in the breeze, 
And the drops come pattering off the trees, 
And all the sweet birds sing. 


Selected. — William Lucas. 
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CORNISH SMUGGLERS. 
By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


A lawless Race of a bygone Day in England. 


I was sitting in a little seaport tavern in Corn- 
wall, one winter’s evening, over a great fire, with 
a company of very old ‘‘salts,’’ gossiping, yarning, 





The old Salt sings a Ballad. 


singing, when up got a tough old fellow with a 
face the color of mahogany, and dark, piercing 
eyes, and the nose of a hawk. Planting his feet 
wide apart, as though on deck in a rolling sea, 
he began to sing in stentorian tones a folk-song 


a soft welcome, and bade them enter and take | relative to a highwayman in the old times when | 


possession, strong in the power to enjoy which is | 
the lawful birthright of every child. 

In the pause at the gate the big boys put down | 
their heavy baskets to mop their heated faces and 
swing their cramped arms. It was then that | 
Betty discovered a glowering visage, regarding the | 
scene from afar in sullen discontent. | 

*“O Miss Barritt!’’ she called, entreatingly, 
‘‘there’s Michael! Can’t he come, too? Oh, 
please say he can come, too.”’ } 

Now Michael had played truant, and as a rule, | 
no truant can join in the May-day school festivi- | 
ties. But Betty’s face was irresistible, and Miss | 
Barritt, disregarding precedent, put the matter to 


Sir John Fielding, the blind magistrate at West- 
minster, put down highway robbery. 

The ballad told of the evil deeds of this mounted 
robber of the highways, and of how he was 
captured by ‘Fielding’s crew,’’ and condemned 
to die. It concluded : 

When I am dead, borne to my grave, 

A gallant funeral may I have; 

Six highwaymen to carry me, 

With good broad swords and sweet liberty. 
Six blooming maidens shall bear my pall, 
Give them white gloves and pink ribbons all; 
And when I’m dead they’!I tell the truth, 

I was a wild and a wicked youth. 

At the conclusion of each verse the whole 
assembly repeated the two final lines. It was a 


“At sea, just beyond the billows, lay a vessel, 
well moored with anchors at stem and stern. 
Between the ship and the shore boats, laden to the 
gunwale, passed to and fro. Crowds assembled 
on the beach to help the cargo ashore. 

‘On the one hand a boisterous group, surround- 
ing a keg with the head knocked in, into which 
they dipped whatsoever vessel came first to hand; 
one man had filled his shoe. On the other side 
they fought and wrestled, cursed and swore. 

‘“‘Horrified at what he saw, the stranger lost all 
self-command and, oblivious of personal danger, 
he began to shout: ‘What a horrible sight! Have 
you no shame? Is there no magistrate at hand ? 
Cannot any justice of the peace be found in this 
fearful country ?’ 

‘““‘No; thanks be,’ answered a hoarse, gruff 
voice; ‘none within eight miles.’ 

‘**Well, then,’ screamed the stranger, ‘is there 
no clergyman hereabouts? Does no minister of 
the parish live among you on this coast ?’ 

**¢Aye, to be sure there is,’ said the same deep 
voice. 

***Well, how far off does he live? 
he ?” 

*<*That’s he, sir, yonder with the lantern.’ 
And sure enough, there he stood on a rock and 
poured, with pastoral diligence, ‘the light of other 
days’ on a busy congregation.” 

It may almost be said that the government did 
its best to encourage smuggling by the harsh 
and vexatious restrictions it put on trade. A 
prohibitory list of goods which might under no 
conditions whatever be imported into Great Britain 
included gold and silver brocade, cocoanut shells, 
foreign embroidery, manufactures of gold and 
silver plate, ribbons and laces, chocolate and 
cocoa, calicoes, printed or dyed abroad, gloves 
and mittens. 

Beside these a vast number of goods were 
charged in the heavy duties, as spirits, tea, tobacco. 
The duties on these were so high that it was 
worth while for men to attempt to run a cargo 
without paying duty. 

To quote a writer in the Edinburgh Review, at 
the time when smuggling was fairly rife, ‘“To 
create by means of high duties an overwhelming 
temptation to indulge in crime, and then to 
punish men for indulging in it, is a proceeding 
wholly and completely subversive of every principle 
of justice. It revolts the natural feelings of the 
people, and teaches them to feel an interest in the 
worst characters, to espouse their cause and to 
avenge their wrongs.” 

Along the entire coast of Devon and Cornwall, 
at intervals are to be found ‘kitchens”’ or 
‘‘fogons,’’ that is to say hiding-places, in which 
were stored away contraband goods that had been 
safely ‘“‘landed.”’ I visited one of these in a 
secluded glen on the Cornish coast. 

There is a long valley running down to a tiny 
port; out of this branches a lateral ‘‘coombe,” 
which is dense with yellow gorse or furze. If one 


Where is 


| wades through this, one comes to a small hole in 
| the side of the hill, and on entering this, discovers 
| a spacious tunnel that has been excavated labori- 


vote. So Michael was restored to grace, and | striking scene; their eyes flashed, their color | 


picked so many daisies for her gravious majesty 
Queen Betty that she was well-nigh concealed | 
behind their jaunty heads. 


mounted, they hammered with their fists on the 


ously by inches. A branch passage is now 
encumbered by earth and rock that has fallen in, 
but it formerly led for three-quarters of a mile to 
the back yard of a cottage on the heights above 
the sea. 

The smugglers landed their goods in the port, 
and rolled them up the glen into their “cellar.” 


table and with their heels on the floor. Some, in| When it was filled they obtained access to it by 


| the wildness of their excitement, sprang up, thrust | this second concealed way, up which they could at 


A benignant policeman piloted them to a play- | their hands through their white or gray hair, and | pleasure transport small kegs. 


ground, and kept a vigilant eye on the proceedings | 
of the boys, whose red and white caps bobbed in 
and out of the dusk of the trees like so many | 
fireflies in the twilight of a summer night. 

It was a wonderful day! The queen sat on her | 
mossy throne at the foot of a tree, having first | 
gathered her robes of state away from contact | 
with Mother Earth, and laughed and clapped her | 
chubby hands, and ate ravenously of the substan- | 
tial luncheon. She even disposed with much con- | 
tent of a sticky offering which the Champion had | 
reserved for her especial delectation. 

The king grew tired of glory and joined in the | 
baseball game, but Betty sat on, serene and blissful, 
and presented a bouquet of buttercups to the 
winning captain with a most impressive air. 

No one, save, perhaps, patient Miss Barritt, was 
glad when six o’clock came, and the stained and 
dishevelled procession took up its homeward 
march to the tune of ‘‘Daisy Bell.’ 

Thousands of other children were streaming in 
the same direction, many of them riding away, 
packed into big drays. One party had been 
caught by a brisk shower at the upper end of the 
park. The caps had “run,” and the bedraggled 
gowns were sadly streaked with the national 
colors, while from the bunting that covered the 
sides of the wagon a gory stream dripped into the 
gutter. But no one’s ardor was dampened. 

The fun grew quite riotous. Shouts and hurrahs 
were exchanged with neighboring parties. The 
big girls hunted for the little ones, and Betty 
turned her head at the agonized shout of ‘Where 
is Ida Meekins? Ida Meekins is left behind!” in 
time to see the hapless infant dragged from beneath 
the crowd, and set in a place of safety before the 
dray rattled away. 

For her part, she preferred to march home, and 
& sense of elation was strong in her soul as she 
took her place by Willy’s side. Her consort had 
injured his hand in the baseball game; so the | 
Champion stalked behind, carrying the pole slant- | 
wise over the heads of the king and queen, whose 





flourished them, roaring like bulls. 


When the song was done, and composure had present in one parish 


settled over the faces of the excited men, one of 
them said apologetically to me, ‘‘You see, sir, we 
be all old 4mugglers, and have gone agin the law 
in our best days.” 

There is something to be said in extenuation of 
the wrongfulness of English smuggling. 

The customs duties were imposed first in England 
for the purpose of protecting the coasts against 
pirates who made descents on the unprotected 
villages and kidnapped and carried off children 
and men to sell as slaves in Africa, or who way- 
laid merchant-vessels and plundered them. But 
when all danger from pirates ceased, the duties 
were not only maintained but made much more 
onerous. 

It was consequently felt that there had been a 
violation of compact on the side of the crown, and 
bold spirits entertained no scruple of conscience in 
carrying on contraband trade. The officers of the 
crown no longer proceeded to capture, bring to 
justice and hang notorious foreign pirates, but to 
capture, bring to justice and hang native seamen 
and traders. The Prevention Service became a 
means of oppression, and not of relief. 

That is the light in which the bold men of 
Cornwall and Devon regarded it; that is the way 
in which it was regarded, not by the ignorant 
seamen only, but by magistrates, country gentle- 
men and parsons alike. As an illustration of this, 
we may quote the story told by the late Rev. R. 
S. Hawker, for many years vicar of Morwenstow, 
on the north Cornish .coast : 

“Tt was full six o’clock in the afternoon of an 
autumn day when a traveller arrived where the 
road ran along by a sandy beach just above high- 
water mark. 

“The stranger, a native of some inland town, 
and entirely unacquainted with Cornwall and its 
ways, had reached the brink of the tide just as a 


landing was coming off. It was a scene not only | 


to instruct a townsman, but to dazzle and surprise. 


There is to be seen at 







on the Cornish moors an ancient farmhouse that | 
has fallen into ruins. The breaking down of the 
walls has revealed a large chamber concealed at the | 
back ofghe kitchen fireplace. Kegs of spirit were 
rolled into the kitchen, a wall beside the fire at the | 
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| back of the dresser was removed, the whole cargo 


was stored away within and the wall replaced. By 
means of a ladder up the kitchen chimney a small 
door was gained, through which the store could 
be reached and kegs removed one by one. 

Not by any means infrequently, through the 
connivance of sextons, the vaults in a church 
were used as receptacles for spirits, silks and 
tobacco. Often enough, moreover, kegs were 
stored away in church belfries. 

Country gentry and magistrates connived at the 
smuggling trade—the ‘‘free-traders,’’ as they called 
those who landed cargoes without paying duty. 

There was a certain baronet—I am not sure that 
he is not still alive—who lived near the coast. 
Strong suspicions were entertained that he favored 
the smugglers. Certainly, whenever he sat on the 
bench, none of the ‘‘free-traders’’ were convicted, 
for he was always able to detect some flaw in the 
case against them, which enabled him to discharge 
them. 

More than that, he was suspected of harboring 
their goods. On one occasion the officers of the 
customs nearly caught the old baronet. 

“Very sorry, Sir James! but we have an 
unpleasant duty to perform. We have received 
information that a lot of smuggled spirits has 
been run up to the hall, and must be concealed 
somewhere hereabouts. We are very sorry, Sir 
James! But duty is duty, and we are forced to 
search the place.”’ ; 

‘By all means,’’ answered the baronet. “Go 
where you like; but first of all, let me have a 
collation served you.” 


To this the officers were not averse. They sat 
down to an exeellent meal. That done, they 
dispersed about the mansion and the outhouses. 
They searched the barns, the cellars, the attics. 
Not a trace of ‘“‘run’’ goods anywhere! Very 
much puzzled, greatly discomfited, the revenue 
officers withdrew. 

The one place they had failed thoroughly to 
investigate was the coach-house. The great family 


?coach was filled with kegs, and what it could not 


hold were stuffed into Sir James's brougham. If 
the officers had been sharp enough, they would 
have seen that each axletree was ‘“‘trigged up,”’ 
lest the weight of the spirits in the carriage should 
break them down. 

Desperate affrays took place between smugglers 
and the preventive men, who were aware that the 
magistracy took a lenient view of the case when 
one of them fell, and brought in ‘‘murder’’ when 
an officer of the crown shot a ‘‘free-tradér.”” 

One of the most terrible men on the Cornish 
coast, remembered by his evil report, was ‘Cruel 
Coppinger.”” He had a house at Welcombe on 
the north coast, where lived his wife, an heiress. 
The bed is still shown, to the post of which he tied 
her and thrashed her with a rope till she consented 
to make over her little fortune to his exclusive 
use. 

Coppinger had a small estate at Roscoff, in 
Brittany, which was the headquarters of the 
smuggling trade during the European war. He 
was paid by the British government to carry 
despatches to and from the French coast, but he 
took advantage of his credentials as a government 
agent to do much contraband business himself. 

I remember, as a boy, an evil-faced old man, 
his complexion flaming red and his hair very 
white, who kept a small tavern not in the best 
repute. A story of this innkeeper was told, and 
it is possible that it may be true—naturally the 
subject was not one on which it was possible to 

question him. He had been a smuggler 

in his day, and a wild one, too. 

On one occasion, as he and his men 
were rowing a cargo ashore they were 
pursued by a revenue boat. Tristram 
Davey, as I will call this man, knew this 
bit of coast perfectly. There was a reef 
of sharp slate rock that ran across the 
little bay, like a very keen saw with the 
teeth set outward, and there was but one 
point at which this saw could be crossed. 
Tristram knew the point to a nicety, 
even in the gloaming, and he made for 
it, the revenue boat following. 

He, however, did not make direct for it, 
but steered a little on one side and then 
suddenly swerved and shot through the 
break. The revenue boat came straight on, 
went upon the jaws of the reef, was torn and 
began to fill. Now the mate of this boat 

was one against whom Tristram entertained 
a deadly enmity, because he had been the 
means of a capture in which his property had 
been concerned. So he turned the boat, and 
running back, he stood up, levelled a gun and 
shot the mate through.the heart; then away went 
the smuggling boat to shore, leaving the rest of 
the revenue men to shift as best they could with 
their injured boat. 

Three classes of men were engaged in the 
smuggling business. First came the ‘‘freighter’’— 
the man who entered on the business as a com- 
mercial speculation. He engaged a vessel and 
purchased the cargo, and made all the requisite 
arrangements for the landing. Then came the 
‘‘runners,’’ who conveyed the goods on shore from 
the vessels; and lastly the ‘‘tub-carriers,”” who 
conveyed the kegs on their backs, slung across 
their shoulders, up the cliff to their destination. 

The tub-carriers were usually agricultural 
laborers in the employment of farmers near the 
coast. 

These farmers were in understanding with the 
smugglers, and on a hint given supplied them 
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with their workmen, and were repaid with a keg 
of spirits. 

Very generally, donkeys were employed as 
“tub-men.’’ The farmers off the Cornish coast 
keep a number of these useful beasts to convey 
sand up the cliffs, to serve as dressing for the 
land. Not only is the sand good for lightening 
heavy soil, but it is so full of pounded shells as to 
be an active fertilizer as well. Now it will be 
readily seen that these donkeys could be used for 
the purpose of removing a cargo from the beach 
with great celerity; and so they were frequently 
employed. 

Moreover, along the entire north Cornish coast a | 
very singular feature is noticeable. This consists 
of a sunken track which runs up from every little 
harbor, with a bank thrown up at considerable 
cost of labor, to seaward. This sunken way was 
to furnish concealment from the revenue cutters 
running along the coast and watching the 
shores. 

It would be extremely awkward for a farmer to 
be spied conveying ‘‘run’’ goods, either on the 
backs of his donkeys or slung across the shoulders 
of his men, from hiding-places among the caves in 
the harbor below. But by means of these banks 
a whole train of tub-carriers could move along in 
complete concealment. 

The entire English coast was subjected to 
blockade by the government to prevent the intro- 
duction into the country of goods that had not 
paid duty, and the utmost ingenuity and skill had 
to be exercised to run the blockade. But after 
that was done, the smuggler still ran great risk, 
for the coast was patrolled. 

Smuggling methods were infinitely varied, 
depending on a great variety of circumstances. 
Much daring, skill and cleverness were required. 
The smuggler and the preventive man were 
engaged in a game in which each used all his 
faculties to overreach the other. 

One means employed where the coast was well 
watched, was for the kegs to be sunk. A whole 
“crop,” as it was called, was attached to a rope, 
that was weighted with stones and fastened at 
both ends by an anchor. When a smuggling 
vessel saw no chance of landing its cargo, it sunk 
it and fixed it with the anchors, and the bearings 
of the sunken ‘“‘crop’’ were taken and communi- 
cated to the aiders and abetters on land, who 
waited their opportunity to fish it up. 

But the revenue officers were well aware of this 
dodge, and one of their duties was to grope 
along the coast with hooks—‘‘creeping’’ was the 
technical term—for such deposits. A crop that 
had been sunk in a hurry, and not in very deep 
water, was likely to suffer. The ropes chafed 
and broke, or a floating keg, or one washed 
ashore, was a certain betrayal of the presence of a 
crop not far off. 

As a rule, the contents of the sunk kegs suffered 
no deterioration from being under water for some 
time; but if submerged too long the spirits 
turned bad. Such deteriorated spirits were known 
amongst coast-guardsmen as ‘‘stinkibus.”’ 

Every barrel of liquor as provided by the 
merchants at Roscoff and elsewhere, was furnished 
with a pair of sling ropes ready for attachment to 
the cord in the event of sinking, and for carrying | 
by the tub-men when safely worked on shore. 

Very often when a rowboat, towing a line of 
kegs after it, was pursued, the smugglers were 
forced to let go the casks. Then the coast-guard 
secured them, but found the magistrates loath to 
convict; because they could not swear that the 
kegs picked up were the identical ones let go by | 
the smugglers. Accordingly, they were ordered, | 
whenever such an event happened, to mark the | 
line of kegs by casting to them a peculiarly painted | 
buoy. 

In order to have information relative to the | 
smugglers, so as to be on the alert to ‘‘nab” them, 
the government had paid spies in the foreign ports, 
and also in the English ports. 

Woe betide a spy if he were caught! No mercy 
was shown him. There is a certain pool or pit, 
surrounded on all sides but one by the sea, that 
goes by the name of ‘‘Dead Man’s Pool,” into 
which tradition says more than one spy was 
dropped. 

Mr. Hawker, who has already been quoted, had 
as his man of all work an ex-smuggler named 
Pentire, from whom he got many stories. One 
day Pentire asked Mr. Hawker: 

“Can you tell me the reason, sir, that no grass 
will ever grow on the grave of a man that’s 
hanged unjustly ?” 

“Indeed! How came that about ?’’ 

“Why, you see, they got poor Will down to 
Bodmin, all among strangers; and there was 
bribery and false swearing, and so they agreed | 
together and hanged poor Will. But his friends | 

begged the body, and brought the corpse home | 
here to his own parish, and they turfed the grave, 
and they sowed the grass twenty times over; but | 
"twas all of no use, nothing would grow; he was | 
hanged unjustly.” 

“Well, but, Pentire, what was he accused of ? | 
What had Will Pooly done ?” 

‘Done, your honor? Oh, nothing at all—only 
killed an exciseman.” 

One of the terrible stories of the past of 
smuggling, is that of the Hawkhurst gang, which 
belonged not to Cornwall but to Sussex. The 
smugglers in 1747 actually attacked the custom- 
house at Poole, broke it open and carried off a 
cargo of tea that the officers had taken from them. 
They then laid hold of a tide-waiter named Galley 
and a shoemaker named Chater, who was likely 

















| height. 


|In their day the smugglers were often ‘‘fine 
| fellows,”’ 


| nothing more was said about the matter until the 


to be used as a witness against them, and whipped 
them till they were insensible. Then Galley was 
buried in a sand-pit before he was dead; for when 
his body was discovered it was seen that he had 
put up his hands to cover his face from the earth 
thrown upon him. 

The same ruffians next seized on a laborer 
named Hawkins whom they suspected, wrongfully 
as it proved, of having taken some of the tea they 
had employed him to carry for them. Him they 
beat to death with their riding-whips, and cast his 
body into a pond. 

“The only reason these villains had to commit | 
this murder on the poor wretch, who left behind | 
him a wife and many children,’’ says a contem- | 
porary writer, “‘was a supposition only that he 
had concealed a small bag of tea from them; 
though the villains on a second search, after they 
had murdered the man, found the tea where they 
had hid it.” 

The smugglers had recourse to all sorts of 
contrivances to coriceal tobacco, tea and silk. 
Consignments of hams were a vehicle. All the 
bone and interior of the hams were taken out, and 
silks inserted wrapped round with oiled paper. 
Spars were made hollow and stuffed with tea. 

A ship on which the officers had found nothing 
wrong, and which they were about to leave, was 
discovered to have all her ropes made of tobacco, 
or wrapped around with tobacco, above a certain 


Smuggling has now almost ceased, for it is no 
longer profitable, so great are the risks of detection 
and so low are the duties on the goods imported. 


and many of them were drafted into 
the British navy. Nevertheless, it was a thoroughly 
demoralizing profession. 

It demoralized the men themselves, who were in 
constant warfare with the government of their 
own country, and it demoralized the entire 
neighborhood in which they lived, for all more or 
less sympathized with them. Moreover, smug- 
gling was only one step on a ladder of crime, and 
it too often led to perjury or even to murder. 
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WHERE IS FAIRY-LAND? 
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HARRIET SMITH’S ALIAS. 
What befell a Girl who did not like her Name. 


Harriet Smith was moving briskly about the 
kitchen, clearing away the remains of the evening 
meal. As she passed into the pantry, with both 
hands full of dishes, the sitting-room door swung 
ajar and she heard her uncle’s voice saying : 

“Of course Harriet Ann is your girl, but —’’ 

At this moment some one closed the door. As 
Harriet came back from the pantry and began to 
wash the dishes, there was an ugly scowl between 
her brows. 

‘“‘Why will Uncle Martin persist in calling me 
by that odious name ?”’ she questioned, crossly. 

She had induced her mother to drop the ‘“‘Ann,” 
while to her girl friends she was ‘Hattie; but 
Uncle Martin still clung to the original name, | 
which to her seemed a blight on her whole life. 

Uncle Martin was a brusque little man, but 
Harriet liked him greatly in spite of that. He 
had been very kind to his widowed sister. He 
was a solid country merchant, though not a rich 
one; and it was to him that Harriet and her 
mother were indebted for their comfortable little 
home. 

Just here the door opened again, and Uncle 
Martin came out into the kitchen to get a drink of 
water. Harriet dried her hands and brought him 
the water in a bright tin cup. 

‘*Your mother tells me you want to leave school 
and go into a store,’ he said, putting down the 
cup. 

“Yes; it seems as if 1 ought to be doing some- 
thing.” 

‘But she says she wants you to spend another 
year or two in school, here in Deanville, to fit 
yourself for teaching.” 

“There isn’t any certainty that I could get a 
school, and anyway, I mightn’t like it. So she’s 
consented for me to go into a store in the city, if I 
can get a place.”” 

“If you can geta place! Umph! Yes. 
you got any friends in the city ?”’ 

“No-o; but you know so many business men 
there, Uncle Martin, and I thought of asking you 
to give me a recommendation.” 

“Well, I suppose I could give you a letter, 
saying you’re honest and industrious; but as to 
really recommending a girl seventeen years old, 
who knows more than her mother, I don’t see 
| mow I could do that.” 

Harriet had no response to make. Uncle 
Martin went back into the sitting-room, and 
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following morning. As Uncle Martin was leaving 
the house he took a letter from his pocket and 
handed it to his niece. 

“There,”’ he said, ‘‘is a note to Danner, of the 
‘Great Trade Palace.’ If you find a situation 
anywhere, it will be there. But mind you, my 
advice is, stick to your school another year.” 

Harriet knew that her uncle’s advice was good; 
but to go to school another year or tw meant 





many hardships to her mother and herself. It 


meant none but home-made hats and very plain 
dresses, among other things. Harriet was vain, 
and she yearned to be able to buy a pretty dress 
now and then with her own money. 

Uncle Martin’s letter, which was unsealed, 
delighted her. It ran like this: 

“Frank B. DANNER, Esa. : 

“Dear Sir: My niece, the bearer of this, is 
an honest and industrious girl. She wants to go 
to work in your store. If you can give her a job, 
it will be appreciated by 

“Yours truly, MartTIN SIBLEY.”’ 

“Good!’’ exclaimed Harriet to herself. ‘‘He 
hasn’t once mentioned my name!” 

Early in the following week Harriet went 
straight to the city and to Danner’s ‘Trade 
Palace.”’ It was to her a most imposing structure. 
It had glittering plate glass windows, gorgeously 
lettered in crimson and gold. A bewildering scene 
met her unaccustomed eyes. There was an army 
of busy salesmen and women, the throng of gaily- 
dressed shoppers, and such a lot of nimble cash- 
boys hopping here and there. : 

Her courage was fast forsaking her; but as she 
stood looking wistfully, with her letter in one 
hand and her travelling-bag, with the letters ““H. 
8.” embroidered on its side, in the other, a polite 
floorwalker stepped up to her. 

“A letter for Mr. Danner? Ah! step this 
way,” he said. 

She followed him, pausing at last before a green 
baize door which, after knocking, he pushed open, 
motioning her to enter. 

Mr. Danner was talking with a young woman 
when she entered, and pausing only long enough 
to direct Harriet to a chair, he went on with the 
conversation in a low tone. When the young 
woman had gone he turned to Harriet with a look 
of inquiry. 

She had meant to make a pretty speech to him, 
but it seemed to have gone from her. She was 
very much frightened. Seeing the letter in her 
hand, the merchant extended his hand for it. She 
gave it to him. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘from Mr. Sibley, of Deanville ? 
Mr. Sibley is a first-rate man. Used to think a 
great deal of him when I was on the road.” He 
smiled as he read the note. ‘Honest and indus- 
trious, eh? Well, that’s the kind we want. 
We've had some here that weren’t either. Got 
some now, I’m afraid.” 

Harriet remained silent, but she began to beam 
amiably. 

‘*Forewoman of the notion department just told 
me,” Mr. Danner went on, “that she wants a 
girl—wants a good girl, she says, even if she is 
green. Think you'd fill that bill?” 

“I'd like to try, sir.” 

“That's good. Well, I guess we'll let you try 
a while, and if you do well we'll take you on 
permanently. What’s your name—Sibley ?”’ 

He had glanced at the initials, “H. S.,"" on 
her travelling-bag. A terrible temptation seized 
Harriet. Here was a chance to get rid of her 
troublesome name! She had often made a very 
pretty name out of those initials. In her confusion 
and excitement she blurted out this name: 

‘Hester St. Clair!” 

She started at her own boldness, but Mr. 
Danner seemed to take it as a matter of course. 
He made a note of the name, and rose to show the 
way to the notion department. 

Although Harriet found her duties more labori- 
ous than she had expected, she soon succeeded in 
establishing herself in the good graces of those 
around her. There was one drawback to her 
happiness, however—the false name. Very soon 
she regretted her folly. She dared not have her 
letters from home sent either to the store or to her 
boarding-house, because several of the girls who 
worked at the store boarded at the sanie house. 

Not infrequently she forgot to answer when she 
was addressed as ‘‘Miss St. Clair,” and once she 
replied when another girl named Hattie was called. 

One day, late in the winter, there came to her 
counter a young girl who had spent two or three 
months at Deanville the previous winter. Hattie 
saw her, and earnestly hoped that she would not 
be recognized ; but the young girl called out, quite 
loudly : 

“Why, Hattie Smith! Who would have thought 
of finding you here ?”” 

Miss Graydon, the forewoman, was standing 
near by. When the customer had gone, she came 
over to Harriet’s counter. 

“The young girl seemed to know you,’’ she 
said, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” answered Harriet, busying herself with 
the stock. 

“She did not call you St. Clair ?”’ 

“Didn't she?’ said Harriet, trying to speak 
indifferently. ‘She is a flighty little creature.” 

Soon after Miss Graydon sought Mr. Danner’s 
private office. For more than a month there had 
been a systematic pilfering of small goods from 
the notion department. It had been impossible to 
find who was the culprit. For three weeks Miss 
Graydon had been watching Harriet very closely. 
She had taken note of her starting when she was 
addressed; of her trips to the - post-office at the 
lunch hour, always alone, and of the careful 
manner in which she guarded the contents of the 
black silk hand-bag. Now the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence seemed to be complete. 

“TI cannot believe that the girl is guilty,’’ Mr. 
Danner said, as Miss Graydon laid the matter 
before him. 

“IT admit that I have not found any stolen 
goods in her possession,’’ Miss Graydon answered, 








“but there is every reason to believe that she is 
passing under a false name.” 

“It looks bad,’’ said the merchant, “‘but she 
brought a recommendation from a country mer- 
chant whom I know very well, and in whom I 
have the greatest confidence.” 

“It may have been a forgery.” 

“No; I am too well acquainted with Martin 
Sibley’s handwriting to be deceived that way.” 

“Very well,” said the forewoman. “If you do 
not think the matter worth investigating, I shall 
not trouble you further with it.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t like the looks of it myself,”” Mr. 
Danner rejoined, uneasily. ‘I shall wire Sibley 
about the girl, and that will settle the matter of 
the name, anyway.” 

Taking a telegraph blank, he wrote: 

_ “What do you know about Hester St. Clair ?— 
Frank B. Danner.” . 

Late in the afternoon the answer came : 

‘* Never heard of such a person.—Martin Sibley.” 

The girls were just leaving the store, when one 
of the cash-boys informed Harriet that she was 
wanted in the office. She found Miss Graydon 
seated in the office, and Mr. Danner walking 
restlessly up and down the room. He motioned 
Harriet to a seat, and nodded to Miss Graydon to 
proceed. 

‘*Miss St. Clair,’’ she said, “‘will you allow me 
to examine your hand-bag ?”’ 

Harriet had been at the post-office. A letter 
and a package of newspapers addressed to Harriet 
Smith were there. The color left her face. 

“Its contents do not concern you,”’ she mur- 
mured. 

**Miss St. Clair,”’ said the forewoman, ‘it will 
be better to submit to a private search than to 
force us to place you under arrest.” 

“Mr. Danner!" exclaimed Harriet, turning to 
her employer, ‘“‘what have I done to be insulted 
like this ?” 

Mr. Danner looked pityingly toward her. 

‘*Miss St. Clair,”’ he said, ‘I have what seems 
to be positive evidence that the recommendation 
you brought here was forged.” 

“Oh, no! You have made a mistake!’’ Harriet 
gasped. ‘Mr. Sibley is my own uncle, and —”’ 

**Your uncle ?”’ 

“Yes; and I have a letter from him in my 
satchel this minute."" She hurriedly emptied it of 
its contents, and handed one of the letters to Mr. 
Danner. 

“Why, this is addressed to Miss Harriet Ann 
Smith !’’ said he. 

“Oh! And you asked him about Hester St. 
Clair ?’’ Harriet said, breaking into a hysterical 
laugh. ‘I’m sure I can explain—I—I—”’ 

*“You what?” 

“I didn’t like the name of Harriet Smith, and 
so I thought when I came here I’d change it to 
Hester St. Clair. I knew it was wrong, but 
somehow I could hardly help it!” 

The secret out, Harriet wept bitterly. The 
merchant inquired further, and found that her 
second statement was true. Harriet submitted all 
her belongings to search, and even Miss Graydon 
was forced to believe her innocent of thieving. 

Mr. Danner offered to continue Harriet in his 
employment, stipulating that she must resume her 
proper name. But Harriet was by this time very 
anxious to go back to her mother. 

She did so; and in turning her back upon 
Hester St. Clair, she also turned her back upon 
her vanity and selfishness. 

Mattie M. BoreLer. 
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A DAY IN. THE WILDERNESS. 
By Harold Frederic, Author of ‘‘The Deserter.”’ 
In Five Chapters.— Chapter 1. 

The Valley of Death. 


The rising sun lifted its first curved rim of 
dazzling light above the dark line of distant tree- 
tops just as the brigade band began a new tune— 
“The Faded Coat of Blue.” The musicians 
themselves, huddled together under the shelter 
of a mound of rocks where the road descended 
into the ravine, did not get their share of this 
early morning radiance, but remained in the 
shadows. 

Only a yard or two away from the outermost 
drummer-boy these shadows ended, and a picture 
began that was full of action and color, and flooded 
with golden sunshine. 

The bandsmen, as they played, observed this 
picture, and thanked their stars they were no part 
of it. Better a whole life spent in the shade, than 
sunlight at such a price as was being paid for it 
out there in the road! 

This road had never before been anything but a 
narrow, grass-grown, out-of-the-way track for 
mule-carts. Now it had become the bed of a 
broad, endless, moving human flood—filling it 
compactly from side to side, with ever a fresh 
wave of blue-coated men entering at the rear, 
where the scrub-oak opening began, and ever a 
front wave gliding off downward from view with 
that sinister slipperiness which arches the brow of 
a cataract. 

The sense of motion conveyed by these thousands 
of passing men was at its perfection of rhythm 
just opposite the band. They were marching in 
eights, so close together that they trod continually 
on any lagging heel. 

The ranks, when they first came in view, seemed 
pressing forward without much order. Then, as 
they drew close to the musicians, they fell into step 
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instinctively, swung along in swaying unison for a 
few rods, and again lapsed into jagged irregularity 
as they swept downward behind the rock. 

It was indeed only this shifting section of the 
dozen nearest ranks that could catch the strains of 
the band. The others, whether in van or rear, 
moved on with their hearing numbed by a ceaseless 
and terrible uproar which came from the ravine in 
front, and, mounting upward, seemed to shake the 
earth on which they trod. 

The musicians might blow themselves red in the 
face, the drummers beat the strained sheepskins 
to bursting, and make no headway against this din 
of cannon. 

The men of Boyce’s brigade, as they came into 
the little space where they could hear the music 
above the artillery, and caught the step it was 
setting, hardly looked that way, but pushed for- 
ward with-eyes straight ahead, and grave, drawn 
faces on which the cheerful sunlight seemed a 
mockery. @ 

When the band had finished “The Faded Coat of 
Blue” the sky was still clear overhead, but from 
the gully below a dense cloud of smoke had spread 
upward to choke the morning light. While the 
bandsmen paused, blowing their instruments clear 
and breathing hard, this smoke began to thicken 
the air about the rock which sheltered them. 

In a minute more the front figures of the endless 
moving chain before them seemed to be walking 
off into a fog, and the atmosphere was all at once 
heavy with the smell of gunpowder. 

Curiously enough, the men’s faces brightened at 
this. There came a block now somewhere on the 
road ahead, and the column halt- 
ed. The regimental flags, with 
the color-guard, were just abreast 
of the band. The sergeant took 
out his knife to cut one of the fur!- 
ing strings that was in a hard 
knot, and untied the rest, shaking 
out the silken folds of the banners. 

“I always untie ’em when we 
get into the smoke,” he said, 
speaking at large. 

The drummer-boy nearest the 
road moved over to study the 
flags. He held his head to one 
side and scrutinized them crit 
ically. 

“No bullet holes in ’em yet, to 
speak of, I notice,” he remarked 
to the sergeant, raising a clear, 
sharp young voice above the uni- 
versal racket. ‘Guess you’ll get 
enough to-day to make up!” he 
added. 

The old sergeant nodded his 
head. “Something besides flags 
will get holes in ’em, too,” he 
returned, lifting his voice also, 
like a man talking in the teeth 
of a roaring gale. 

“What are you? Michigan- 
ders?” shouted the boy. 

“No— Ohio!” the sergeant 
bawled back. “When they 
changed the corps, they brigaded 
us all up fresh, so that we don’t 
know our own mothers. We’ve 
got in with some New Yorkers 
that aint got no more sense than 
to chew fine-cut tobacco. You 
can’t raise a plug in a whole 
regiment of ’em. Regular pump. 
kin-heads !” 

“They'll show you fellows the 
way, down below there, though!” 
retorted the boy, his injured state 
pride adding shrillness to his tone. 
“Ohio’s no good, anyhow!” 

He instinctively moved beyond 
reach of the sergeant’s boot, as 
he passed this last remark. Some 
of the men in the crowded ranks 
close by laughed at his impu- 
dence, and he himself was grin- 
ning with a sense of successful 
repartee, when he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder. He looked up, and found 
himself confronting a young, fair-faced oflicer, 
who was regarding him with gravely gentle eyes. 

“Don’t say that about any men who are going out 
to die,” this officer said; and though he did not 
seem to be speaking loudly, the words fell very 
distinctly. “I’ve got a brother at home about your 
size. So have lots of the rest of us here. We 
want to carry down there with us a pleasant notion 
of the last boy we saw.” 

“I was only fooling!” the drummer-boy rejoined. 


Into the thick of this straggling mass General 
Boyce, sitting splendidly erect and with a bold 
smile on his rosy-cheeked face, spurred his way, 


of sight. 


playing. 


out and set up. 


rolled on the grass. 
Soon there arose the gray outlines of tents—one 
dominating structure fully thirty yards long, and 


sauntered over with his companions toward the 
tents. 

He paused to watch the heavy folds of canvas 
being hauled up to the ridge-pole of the big one. 
In one way it recalled those preparations on the 
old circus-ground at home which he used to watch 
with such zest. But in another way it was strangely 
different. 

While some men tugged at the ropes, or drove in 
stakes for the guy-lines, others were busy bringing 





of straw. Even before the roof was secure scores 


“He felt a Hand laid on his Shoulder 


| of rude beds were being spread on the trampled 
grass underneath. 
Bearded and spectacled men, dressed after the 
fashion of officers, yet clearly not soldiers at all, 
were directing everything now. Among them, 
| here and there, flitted young women, clad also in a 
| sort of uniform, who seemed busiest of all. 

No, this was decidedly different from a circus 
tent. The thunder of the batteries on the other 
| side of the ridge was alone enough to throw a 
| solemn meaning over this long, barn-like house of 








There was no time for further words, as the | ropes and cloths. It was the brigade hospital-tent, | 
preparatory rattle on the drum-edge behind warned | and the hundreds of active hands at work could | 


him. In another minute he was back in his place, 
and the band was hurling forth into the general 
uproar the strains of “The Red, White and Blue.” 
The column had begun to move again. The flags, 
the color-guard, the young officer with the sad, 
gentle eyes had passed downward out of sight, and 


company after company of their regiment came | 


pressing onward now. 

The boy, as he kept up with his part of the 
familiar work, watched these Ohio men swing past. 
They seemed young fellows, for the most part, and 
their uniforms were significantly new and clean. 
Everything about them showed that they were 
going under fire for the first time, though they 
pushed forward as stoutly as veterans. The boy 
found himself hoping that a good many of these 
Ohio men would come back all right—and most of 
= that young officer who had a brother about his 
size, 

All this while a group of field officers had been 
standing on the ridge up above the rocky mound 
which sheltered the band. Their figures, with 
broad hats and big-cuffed gauntlets, had grown 
indistinct against the sky as the smoke thickened. 
Now they gave up trying to follow through their 
glasses the movements in the vale below, and 
turned to descend. 

Their horses, which men had been holding near 
the musicians, were hastily brought forward, and 
the general and his staff sprang into the saddle and 
trotted over toward the road. 

The end of the column was in view, with its 
disorder of servants, baggage-carriers, soldiers 


It was the morning of the second day of the Battle 
| of the Wilderness. The men of Boyce’s brigade 
| knew only vaguely, by hearsay, of what had hap- 
pened on that terrible yesterday. They themselves, 
| forming the rear-guard of the great army, had been 
nearly the last to cross the Rapidan on the swing- 
| ing pontoon bridge of Germania ford. They had 
had a night’s forced march; a two hours’ nap in the 
open starlight; a hasty bite of rations at half-past 
three in the morning, and now this plunge in the 
chilly twilight of sunrise down into the unknown. 

There had been, just before the general advance 
across the Rapidan, a wholesale shaking-up of 
army organization. Two whole corps had been 
abolished, and their strength distributed among 
the three remaining corps. Regiments found them- 
selves suddenly torn from their old associates, and 
brigaded with strangers. Their pet officers dis- 
appeared, and others took their places whom the 
men did not know and were disposed to dislike. 

To add to this discontent, there was an under- 
standing that their leaders had been entrapped into 
this Wilderness fighting. Certainly it was no place 
which an invading army would have chosen for 
battle. 

It was a vast, sprawling forest district, densely 
covered with low timber, scrub-oak, dwarf junipers 
and tangled cedars and pines, all knit together 
breast-high and upward with interlacing wild vines, 
and foul underfoot with swamp or thicket. 

In this gloomy and sinister wilderness men did 
not know where they were, nor whom they were 











The brigade had passed, and the band stopped | 


Files of mules, heavily Jaden with stacks of | 
cartridge-boxes, were still pouring along the road | 
and being whacked down the ravine path; but the | heads down, and strive to crush their way blindly 
big wagons, as they came, halted, and were drawn | through. 
off into the field to the left. Tall poles were taken | 
Coils of rope were unwound, | 
stakes driven, and huge cylinders of canvas un- | 


around it, like little mushrooms about the parent | 
stool, a number of smaller tents, some square, | 
some conical. The drummer-boy, his task ended, 


who had lost their places, and behind, the looming | fighting. Whole commands were lost in the impen- | 
canvas covers of ambulance-wagons and the train. | etrable woods. Mounted orderlies could not get | 


and the staff in turn clattered after him down out | cutting sharp gashes through the forest, there were 


about through the underbrush, and orders sent out 
were never delivered. 
Though guiches and steep ravines abounded, 


no hills upon which a general and his keen-eyed | 
staff might perch themselves, and get an idea of 
how the land about them lay. The Confederates 
had plenty of this local knowledge, and used it to 
terrible purpose. The invaders could only put their 


After a little, the drummer-boy put his snare 
drum in the wagon where the other instruments 
were, and started off up the ridge, to see what the 
general and his staff had been observing earlier in 
the morning. | 

As he neared the summit, he noticed that the roar 
of the cannon directly in front seemed to have died 
down a good deal. There were still angry out- | 
bursts, but one had to wait for them now; and a | 


new kind of noise, made up of peal after peal of |* 


| crackling musketry fire, was rising from the gully | 


| 
| 
} 


| 





hardly hope to have it ready before it was needed. road for dear life. 


farther to the left. 

The boy had come now to the top of the ridge, 
only to find it crowned with a thick fringe of alders 
which completely shut out his view. From the | 
roots of the farther bushes the hillside dropped | 
precipitously. He worked his way along until, by | 
a cleft in the rocks, an opening offered itself. 

Here, stooping low and bending aside the alders, 


from the wagons rolls of blankets and huge trusses | he could creep out upon a big, flat, moss-grown 


boulder, which overhung the ravine like a balcony. | 
He had not thought he was so high | 
up. The other side of the gulf | 
spread out before him could not 
be seen for the smoke—but the 
tops of tall pines growing on its 
bottom were far below him. 

The steepness of the descent 
made him dizzy. The rock on 
which he stood seemed to be sus 
pended in mid-air. He drew back 
a little. Then curiosity got the 
upper hand. He laid himself | 
face-down on the boulder, and 
edged cautiously forward till he 
could peer over its front. 

The fog-like smoke was s0 
dense that at first he could see 
nothing. Even when the bearings 
of the land below, masked as it 
all was under forest, began to 
be apparent to him, his ears were 
still the best guide to what was 
going on. The confused sound of 
men’s shouts and yells mingled 
now with the intermittent volleys | 
of musketry to the left. The can- 
non-firing had stopped altogether. 

He discovered all at once, that 
a good many of the tree-tops in 
front of him seemed to have been | 
broken off very recently. Some 
were hanging to the trunks by 
their bark; everywhere the 
splinters were white and fresh. | 
Now that he listened more in. | 
tently, there were weird whist. | 
ling noises among these shattered 
boughs and an incessant drop- 
ping of leaves and twigs. 

Suddenly a big branch not far | 
away shook violently, then top- 
pled downward. At the same | 
moment a swift ringing buzz 
sounded just over his head, and 
a bunch of alder-blossoms fell 
upon one of his hands. He pulled 
himself back abruptly. 

Crawling backward out through | 
the alders, he did not venture to 
lift his head until there was a 
comfortable wall of rocks be 
tween him and that murderous | 
ravine. Then, getting to his feet, | 
he looked amazed down upon the | 
brigade camp, which he had left | 
an hour before. The big tent, and the little ones 
about it, only a while ago the scene of such | 
bustling activity, were all deserted. 

Some of the wagons could be seen rolling and 
bumping off toward the road to the left under | 
drivers who stood up to lash their teams. The 
white, canvas-hooped tops were the centres of | 
wild confusion. 

Other drivers were scurrying off on horseback, | 
leading with them in a frantic gallop groups of the 
team horses, pulled along by their bunched reins. 
The people on foot—doctors, nurses, camp-guards 
and the rest—were all racing pell-mell toward the 





Thunderstruck at the spectacle, the boy turned to | 
the right. A long, double line of men had come 
out through the woods in which the ridge lost itself, 
and were advancing upon the camp at a sharp run. 
They seemed dressed in a sort of mud-colored 
uniform, and they raised a sharp whoop of triumph 
as they came. At the farther end of the line, some 
of these men lifted their guns as they ran, and fired 
into the receding mass of fugitives. 

Down in front, meantime, the foremost of the 
advancing line had reached the camp and entered 
upon possession. They had begun overhauling the 
captured wagons, and were tossing out loaves of 
bread and hardtack boxes, which their comrades 
fell upon eagerly. The boy reflected now that he 
himself was hungry, and he scratched his head 
with perplexity. 

The sound of panting breath close beside him 
made him turn swiftly. A man had clambered up | 
the side of the ridge, away from the camp, and had 
rushed up to him, his eyes starting from his head 
with excitement. He waved something like a short 
stick with wild gestures, and tried to shout, but 
could only pant instead. } 

He stopped as he came up, stared at the boy, | 
then shook his head dolefully as he gasped for | 
breath. | 

“Is dot you, Lafe?” he managed to groan. “Oh, | 
my jiminy priest!” 

“Look out!” cried the boy. ‘Lie down!” 

Some of the men below had caught sight of them, 
and two or three sparks and jets of smoke told that 
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they were being fired at. Though they were prob 
ably beyond range, it was safer behind the alders, 
80 the two crawled out on the overhanging ledge. 

“I gay, Foldeen, have they scooped the old band 
wagon? I couldn’t see from here,’’ was the boy’s 
first remark. 

“Dey von’t get ’em my flute, anyhow,” the other 
responded, holding proudly forth the ebony stock 
with its silver keys which he had been waving so 
vehemently. “I don’t catch me putting him in de 
bant-vagon.” 

Even as he spoke he clutched the boy flercely by 
the arm, with a smothered exclamation of horror. 
The rock on which they crouched had stirred from 
its foundations, and as the two instinctively strove 
to turn themselves, it lurched outward, and went 
crashing down the steep declivity. 

(To be continued.) 
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A PLEASANT SPOT. 


Sir, please you to look up and down 
The wooey reaches of our stream, 
And note the bubbles of the bream, 
And see the great chub take the fy. 
And watch the long pike basking lie 
Outside the shadows of the weec 


Selected. William Morris. 
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DIGGING UP A FOSSIL MONSTER. 
By Professor Arthur Lakes. 


The greatest Land Animal ever found. 


Whilst fossil sea-serpents were being unearthed 
in Kansas, as related some time ago by The Com 
panion, discoveries no less strange were being 
made on the flanks of the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, The Rocky Mountain region is a treasure 
house of curiosities, of minerals, crystals and 
fossils. Fossil shells, fossil leaves, fossil reptiles 
and mammals abound, 

The great upheaval of the Rockies has brought 
these wonders to light from their sepulchres deep 
in the earth. The upheaval of the granite core has 


| tilted up and exposed the deeply buried strata 


along its flanks in such a manner that any one can 
study a thickness of a mile or so of them in an 


| afternoon’s walk by passing along their upturned 


edges. Thus he can see, as it were, a mile or more 
into the material composing the bowels of the earth 
without accompanying Jules Verne on an imagi 
nary trip to the centre, or boring a well a mile or 
more deep. 

I was spending an evening at a country resort in 


| & picturesque locality among the upturned rocks of 


the foot-hills. At the request of the guests of the 
hotel, I gave them a brief lecture or sketch of 
geology, and whilst describing the succession of 
periods and rocks composing the earth’s crust, and 
the succession also of the different animals that 
had lived on those rocks, I happened to say that 
the rocks on which the hotel was built belonged to 
those of the Reptilian period, and that possibly 
strange reptiles might be sleeping in their tombs 
beneath its foundations. 

The next day the guests, fired with an interest in 
geology, proposed an excursion among the rocks. 
After we had climbed over ridge after ridge of red 
sandstone, limestone and marls of the Triassic 
period, we reached the foot of a very prominent 
“hogback,” or ridge, composed of variegated 
marls, clays and sandstones, when one of the party 
in advance called out that he had found the impres 
sion of a fossil tree-trunk on a fallen slab of sand. 
stone. As such a fossil is not uncommon in this 
region, I was not surprised. 

On reaching the spot, I saw that the impression 
on the slab was far too smooth to have been made 
by the rough bark of a fossilizedtree. It was more 
like the impression a stovepipe would have made 
on a soft bed of clay. In one corner were little 
porous, pinked fragments adhering to the rock, 
which I recognized as fossil bone. 

“This,” I said, “is no tree, but the impression of 
the bone of some prodigious monster.” 

Forthwith we clambered up the cliff to the spot 
whence the slab of rock had evidently fallen from 
its parent ledge; and there at our feet lay three 
huge vertebra, partially imbedded in stone, eath 
about a foot in diameter, and all united to form the 
massive sacrum of the monster, to which the tail is 
attached. 

Hunting amongst the bushes below the ledge, we 
found the broken ends of limb bones, like Hercules 
war-clubs, whilst other fragments could be seen 
still imbedded in the sandstone of the ledge. 

We sent to the village and procured a quarryman, 
tools and blasting powder, and began opening up 
the rocks with wedges and powder. This resulted 
in the discovery of many other bones and some 
spoon-shaped teeth. 

We watched for the results of the blasts with 
great interest. Once when the smoke had cleared 
off, and an overlying slab had been blown to pieces, 
there lay beneath it a perfect limb bone, black as 
ebony, and five feet in length. 

At another time the perfect skull of a crocodile, 
with teeth complete in the sockets, was uncovered. 
It was doubtless the skull of a creature which lived 
in the same swamp with the larger animal. Bones 
and shells of turtles and fish-bones were found 
with the remains, showing that the animal, whatever 
it was, must have lived and died in the vicinity of 
lakes, or rivers, or fresh-water swamps. 

Large vertebra were quite common, especially 
those belonging to the neck and tail. These, which 
looked like “buffets” when lying on the dump, 


| varied in size from fifteen inches in diameter down 


to three or fourinches, Some belonged to the neck 
and back, and others to the tail. Sharp, black, 
scimitar-like teeth, belonging to some carnivorous 
species, were occasionally found, mingled with the 
other remains. 

The largest bone found was a gigantic femur or 
thigh bone, which, from the enormous proportions 
of the butt ends, was at first estimated to be nine 
feet in length, making allowance for a portion of it 
missing; but it turns out to have been only six feet 
four inches. 

Curious to know the nature of this prodigious 
creature, we sent off a car-load of bones to Pro. 
fessor Marsh of Yaje College, a great authority on 
fossil animals. He informed us that the bones 
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were those of a gigantic land-lizard or Dinosaur, 
and he declared from the size of the bones, that it 
was far greater than any that had hitherto been 
discovered. He dubbed it forthwith the Atlanto- 
saurus immanis, or the huge Atlas-lizard, as a 
compliment to Atlas, who is supposed to have 
carried the world on his shoulders. 

This is the greatest land animal that has ever 
been discovered, and in all probability the greatest 
that ever walked this earth. The only bones at 
all comparable to it are those of the whale. 

The length of the animal is computed at between 


sixty and eighty feet, 
or possibly even more. 
Its height, as it strode 
along on its four stout 
legs, was between 
twenty and twenty- 
five feet. 

As the bones of the 
creature were not all 
found, or complete, the 
length might be esti- 
mated by the size and 
number of the verte- 
bree as compared with 
those of the modern crocodile. As for height, 
perfect legs were found whose length was upward 
of fifteen feet. Allowing five feet or a little more 
for the space between the top of the limb and the 
ridge of the back, twenty feet is a very moderate 
estimate. ; 

It would be difficult to compare it to any living 
animal. It was a gigantic lizard, mounted on tall, 
stout, elephantine legs, with a long, thick, power- 
ful tail, and a longish, thick neck, tapering to a 
small, almost serpent-like head, far smaller than 
one would expect for so huge a monster. The 
skin may have been covered with shining scales. 

The Atlantosaurus appears to have been quiet 
and harmless in habit, and dependent mainly upon 
his vast size for protection against other more 
formidable kinds. The character of the teeth imply 
that he was herbivorous, and his habits may have 
been somewhat like those of the hippopotamus. 

As a land animal, he walked proudly among 
the forests of the Jurassic period, or baked and 
wallowed in the marshes that then surrounded the 
young, low-lying Rocky Mountain region, and 
stretched down to the sea, where sea-serpents and 
many strange reptiles held sway in the waters, 
whilst reptilian-like bats and birds flew in the 
air. 

On land there were many species of these 
Dinosaurs, some of which we discovered later in 
Wyoming. Some were herbivorous and some 
carnivorous; some walked upon all fours, others 
hopped along on their long hind legs like kanga- 
roes, and others were very bird-like in appearance 
and gait. They were of all sizes, from that of 
the: great Atlantosauri down to lizards no larger 
than a cat. 

With these remains we found in Wyoming those 
of tiny mammals, probably the first known, 
resembling kangaroo rats. 

The question is sometimes asked, “How long 
ago did these monsters live?” To this we can 
give no definite answer, further than it was very 
long ago—thousands, perhaps millions, of years 
ago. Some idea of their great age may be 
obtained by considering the thickness of rocks 
that lie above them. 

These rocks were slowly and gradually laid 
down, as sea, river and lake are slowly laying 
down their beds of mud and sand to-day, to 
become in time solidified into shale and sand- 
stone. There has lain above the tombs of these 
animals as much as ten thousand feet of. rock, all 
of which was formed, of course, after they were 
dead and buried. 

Much of this rock is a fine shale or clay, which 
must have formed very slowly at the bottom of a 
deep sea. The rest is sandstone, which may have 
formed a little faster. Some geologists estimate 
the thickness of rock to have been formed at the 
rate of from one foot in one thousand to five 
thousand years. Multiply, then, your ten thou- 
sand feet by either of these numerals, and you 
will see how very long, even at the lowest esti- 
mate, it must have been since these bones were 
first buried in the mud of the ancient Jurassic 
marsh. 

These bones were quickly covered up and sealed 
from the influence of the atmosphere. In this 
state they were soaked through and through with 
water carrying minute particles of quartz and 
mineral matter, and as the tissues of the bones 
decayed, they were microscopically replaced by 
this quartz matter, which in some of the larger 
bones is a beautiful agate and Carnelian, and has 





furnished many a pretty brooch and pin to my 
friends. 

One of the illustrations represents the bones as 
laid out on the dump of the quarry where they 
were excavated. The other shows a restoration 
of the Dinosaurs and other forms of the Reptilian 







The Atlantosaurus, as found and as in Life. 


age. Some of these had large, bony crests on 
their backs, and coats of mail and long, formi- 
dable spines. Others had horns on their foreheads 
and noses. 

The long-necked figure walking on all fours in 
the middle of the picture near the sea most resem- 
bled the Atlantosaurus of which I have been 
speaking. 


* 
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AUSTRALIAN MAY. 


She is the daughter of the year who stands 
With Autumn’s last rich offerings in her hands; 
Behind her gleams the ghes of A 
Before her is the faint, far dawn of June 
Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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THE INCOME TAX. 
No part of the tariff act of 1894 caused more 


| discussion than the sections laying a tax on the 


incomes of persons and corporations. Both the 
advocacy of this measure and the opposition to it 
were, to a certain extent, sectional. It was fore- 
seen that a large share of the tax would be paid 
by residents in the Northern and Eastern states ; 
and the representatives of these states resisted it, 
almost without regard to party, while the senators 
and members from the West and South, for the 
most part, favored it. 

The law as passed levies a tax of two per cent. 
on the net profits of all corporations. It also 
imposes a tax upon the incomes of persons. 
Those whose income is less than four thousand 
dollars pay nothing; on incomes exceeding that 
sum a tax is paid, after certain deductions have 
been made. 

For example, a man may have had an income 
of five thousand dollars; but he had a mortgage 
on his house on which he paid two hundred dollars 
interest; and he paid two hundred dollars more 
for state and county taxes. He deducts both these 
sums, together with a sum of four thousand dollars 
which is exempted in all cases, from his total 
income, and pays two per cent. on six hundred 
dollars—that is, twelve dollars. 

It was asserted and argued many times in 

Congress by the opponents of the tax that the law 
was unconstitutional. The ground of this conten- 
tion was that an income tax is a ‘direct’ tax, 
which the Constitution requires to be laid accord- 
ing to numbers. The whole sum to be raised by 
direct tax is, in other words, to be divided among 
the states in proportion to their respective pop- 
ulation. 
, Inasmuch as this is manifestly not an equitable 
way of levying taxes the general government has 
ordinarily abandoned direct taxes—taxes upon 
property and persons—to the states, and has raised 
its own revenue by the indirect method, by excise 
and by duties upon imports. When direct taxes 
have been levied, on one or two occasions, by the 
authority of Congress, much evil has resulted. 

Those who opposed the income tax lost no time 
in bringing a case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States to test its constitutionality. There 
was a great array of legal talent enlisted on each 
side of the case. The arguments were read with 
absorbing interest by all who regard politics as 
something more than the distribution of offices 
and the judgment of the Court was awaited most 
eagerly. 

The decision, which was rendered on the eighth 
of April, does not settle the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the tax as a whole. On that point 
the court was equally divided. Four members 





held that the whole tax was invalid; four others 


held that it was constitutional. The ninth member 
was unable, through illness, to hear the case, and 
he did not express an opinion. 

The result is, of course, that the law will be 
enforced; for it is always assumed that an act is 
constitutional until it has been pronounced other- 
wise by a competent authority. But when the 
matter can be heard in by a full court another 
case will be brought before it, and the question 
will be settled. 

On two points a majority of the court agreed. 
They decided that, so far as the law taxed the 
income derived from rents, it levied a direct tax, 
because it was a tax upon real estate. Conse- 
quently the possessor of a taxable income may 
deduct, in addition to what the law allows, all 
money received for rent. 

It was also decided that a tax upon the income 
derived from state and municipal bonds is uncon- 
stitutional because it impairs the borrowing power 
of states, and of the municipal corporations which 
represent the state governments. 

Every one admits that as the law is left, after 
the decision of the court, it does not reach the 
incomes which Congress intended to reach, and 
that it will be unfair in its operation. The next 
Congress will undoubtedly make a change, but 
whether it will repeal or amend the law is pure 
guesswork. 
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A SONG OF A DREAM. 


“In the garden of sleep where red pop ies are born,” 
A vision pursued me from midnight till morn; 

dark dream foreshowing a grief for my knowing, 
A blighting of hopes that would leave me forlorn. 


In the grréen of death where white lilies are born, 
I waked from my dream in the stillness of morn ; 
And lo, at the portal my dead ho: 1 
Were bearing new blossoms my life to adorn. 
Original. . MARY BRADLEY. 


* 
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TROLLEY LINES. 


Of late the newspapers and the scientific jour- 
nals have had much to say concerning the rapidly 
widening use of electric roads. The extension of 
the trolley lines has become a subject of interest 
to the people of small towns as well as of cities. 

Electricity as applied to transportation grows in 
importance by superseding either the horse or ‘the 
steam locomotive. With both it is constantly 
competing in new fields. 

The contest with the horse on the street-railways 


has been one-sided from the start. Once substi-— 


tute the central power-house for the stables, and 
the saving becomes apparent by merely subtracting 
the cost of the fuel consumed from the cost of 
feeding and shoeing the horses. On a single line 
in Philadelphia the difference in a month is esti- 
mated at about four thousand dollars. There is a 
saving also in wages and a gain in receipts, due 
to the increased speed and pleasanter conditions 
of travel. : 

Quite recently the trolley-car has followed the 
horse into another field of competition—this time 
not the street-car-horse, but the cart-horse. Less 
than three years ago St. Louis began to use 
electric cars, instead of the ordinary mail-carts, 
for carrying mail matter to post@ stations. 
The experiment was successful, and other cities 
have taken up the idea. Now the electric railway 
companies are offering to haul freight and pack- 
ages, as well as passengers, not only in the cities, 
but between cities and their suburbs, or from 
town to town. 

This is also one of the ways in which they 
compete with steam railroads. The suburban 
towns contribute largely to the support of all 
railway lines which enter the great cities. To the 
men who pass back and forth every day between 
their suburban homes and their offices or work- 
shops ‘‘down town”’ the smaller fares and contin- 
uous service of the electric roads have proved 
generally attractive. Instead of hurrying to the 
distant station to catch the last train, they may, 
in many cases, board the trolley-car in front of 
their places of business. 

But it seems that the trolley-car is not for the 
people of cities and their environs alone. Careless 
of grades, and far more independent of natural 
conditions than its heavier rival, it is seeking the 
smaller towns, whether on or off the great lines of 
travel. It has taken to itself a large share of the 
business of the branches which feed the main 
stems of the great railway systems. 

Even the trunk lines themselves are frequently 
paralleled for considerable distances. One such 
trunk line reports losses at different points varying 
from thirty per ceit. of the average receipts to 
nearly the whole from this competition. 

It is therefore not surprising that there are 
rumors, more or less well founded, that some of 
the great railroads of the country propose;to meet 
this competition by adopting electricity as a 
motive power, not as a substitute for steam on 
their main lines, but as a supplement to steam on 
short branches and feeders. 

Among the railroad companies mentioned as 
having determined at least to experiment in this 
direction are the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

In general, however, the electric motor has not 
so great an advantage over the steam locomotive 
as many people suppose. Electricity, when used 
for transportation, is itself generated by steam. 
The source of energy is the same. Coal is 
the chief item of expenditure in both systems, and 
while the fuel can be economized in the stationary 
power-house better than in the moving locomotive, 





there is a certain loss of power in the long circuit 
which the electric roads employ. In each case of 
competition, the question is as to the best form in 
which power can be applied under the conditions 
as they exist. 
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OUT OF THE RUT. 


A young farmer in the Southwest, having come 
into possession of a small plantation through the 
death of his father, determined to introduce some 
radical changes. The farm had not been profitable 
for several years. His father had borrowed money 
of merchants and put every acre into cotton, buy- 
ing his food supplies and running every year more 
deeply into debt. The son was anxious, as he said, 
“to get out of the rut.” 

He decided to abandon cotton-planting, and to 
raise strawberries and other fruit on a large scale, 
and, so far as possible, to make a living from his 
farm by producing his own food supplies. He 
began with a few acres of strawberries, and put 
the remainder of his land in corn, oats, grass, 
potatoes and vegetables, increasing his supply of 
poultry and pork. 

All his neighbors remonstrated with him. A 
Southern planter, they said, who did not raise 
cotton, but devoted his energies to small fruit and 
“trucking,” would be of no account socially, while 
inviting financial ruin. The young farmer was 
warned that in breaking away from the customs 
and traditions of the cotton belt he was lowering 
his dignity and degrading himself to the level of 
“the poor white trash.” 

One critic was even more outspoken. He was 
the father of the young woman whom the young 
farmer had been courting, and who was engaged 
to him. . 

“You are acting like a lunatic!” growled this 
veteran. “What can you do without a cash crop 
like cotton? Where can you find a market for 
your strawberries? You are as mad as a March 
hare!” 

“The finest varieties of berries will grow here to 
perfection. I can make arrangements to send them 
by rail north, where I shall be ahead of the season, 
and also south for the latest varieties when the 
home crop is exhausted. As for cotton, it is 
impoverishing the planters here, as you well know. 
Why should I raise cotton without profit for the 
sake of what you call social prestige?” 

“Well, sir,” was the angry reply, “if you are 
bent upon going on with your crazy schemes, you 
shall not drag down my daughter with you. She is 
a cotton-planter’s daughter, and shall not be a 
truck-farmer’s wife.” 

As the daughter sided with the father, the 


engagement was broken off. The young man, 


undismayed by the disapproval of his neighbors, 
carried out his plans with resolute determination. 
The experiment was successful. 

He was obliged to be patient as well as deter- 
mined, and the result was that he was soon obliged 
to double his strawberry acreage. He then intro- 
duced raspberries as a crop to follow the straw. 
berries. The result has been that he found his 
profits warranted the purchase of another farm, 
and the enlargement of his fruit business. 

Meanwhile the planters around him were many 
of them impoverished by low prices for cotton. 
The veteran who had called him a lunatic was 
reduced to such straits that one or two of his chil. 
dren went into the fruit-farmer’s fields to pick 
strawberries in their season for the wages they 
might receive. Every one now is convinced that 
there was method in the young planter’s madness. 


* 
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THIRTEEN MEN DROWNED. 


When, a lad of thirteen, the Prince de Joinville 
was first actually learning his profession of sailor 
on board ship, he had much kindly advice and help 
from the old commanders; but nothing seems to 
have impressed him more than an anecdote told 
him by Monsieur Moulac, captain of the Algéciras, 
a war vessel which the young prince visited as she 
lay in harbor at Toulon, after several days of very 
violent weather. 

During the worst of the storm, Captain Moulac 
said, there had rung out over the Algéciras the cry 
of ““Manoverboard!” As he hurried to look astern, 
he saw the man, and saw, too, that the life-buoy 
had been thrown to him, and that he had caught it. 
He was safe, if he could be reached to be picked 
up; but there was a wild and raging sea, and the 
peril to those in any boat, if indeed a boat could 
be lowered without swamping instantly, must be 
almost desperate. 

He did not feel it right to order out the boat, yet 
it was horrible to see the man drown with no 
attempt at rescue. While he yet hesitated, with 
anguish in his face, his men—common sailors 
and officers alike—crowded around him, begging 
leave to try: 

“Let us save our comrade, sir! 
him!” 

He yielded, and granted the permission. By rare 
good fortune the boat was lowered without harm , 
it pulled away, and presently, with extreme danger 
and difficulty, managed to reach the perishing man, 
who was seized and drawn on board. Then it 
started to return, and the ship was already steering 
so as to make it easier for the triumphant little 
crew of twelve to come on board with their ex- 
hausted comrade, when suddenly there was seen 
a huge wave, that they could not avoid, rushing 
straight upon them. 

It broke. There was a cry of dismay, and then 
silence. A moment later the capsized boat was 
seen tossing on the crest of the next wave with 
two or three men, one a midshipman, clinging to 
the keel. It was too plain that they could not be 
saved; the first attempt had been a folly; a second 
would have been criminal. 

The captain, to shorten their agony, made a sign 
as if for his ship to go ahead; the brave young 
midshipman understood at once that they must 
be abandoned, and with no thought of outcry or 
appeal, waved a last farewell to the ship, and let 
himself drop back into the sea. 

“I had been weak,” said Moulac to the prince, 
“but I was cruelly punished. Thirteen men drowned 
instead of one, and by my fault!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








He added, “‘Some day, boy, you may be in com- 
mand. May the thought of me remind you always 
that duty is inexorable.” 
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TOO MUCH DOSING. 


If the stories told of the whims and peculiarities 
of Lord Bacon are true, the great man was far 
from great in some things. When, for example, 
he turned his mind away from the task of writing 
Shakespeare’s plays, and from elaborate efforts 
both to conceal and to reveal his authorship—as 
some critics would have us believe—and turned it 
upon his own bodily ailments, real and prospective, 
he became positively little. 

In spring it was his custom to go out for a drive 
in an open carriage during showers, that he might 
receive “the benefit of irrigation,” which he was 
wont to say was very wholesome because of the 
nitre in the air. 

He had extraordinary notions respecting the 
virtue of nitre, which he conceived to be of inesti- 
mable value in the preservation of health: So great 
was his faith in it that he swallowed three grains, 
either alone or with saffron, in warm broth, every 
morning for over thirty years. 

He was apparently fond of exercising medical 
treat! t upon hi if. Once a week he took a 
dose of the “water of Mithridate” diluted with 
strawberry water. At least once a month he made 
a point of swallowing a grain and a half of “castor” 
in his broth and breakfast for two successive days; 
and every sixth or seventh day he drank a quantity 
of rhubarb. 

He “took the air” in some high and open place 
every morning, the third hour after sunrise, and 
selected when it was possible a place where he 
could enjoy the perfume of musk-roses and sweet 
violets. Beside thus breathing the pure air of 
nature, he was fumigated with the smoke of lign- 
aloes, with dried bays and rosemary. 

He was a hearty eater, and when young, pre- 
ferred game and poultry, but in after life he gave 
the choice to butcher’s meat, well beaten before 
being roasted. At every meal his table was strewn 
with flowers and sweet herbs. 

In spite of all this whimsical care, Lord Bacon’s 
health does not appear to have been any more 
remarkable than that of many men who spend no 
time on such foolish practices. 
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FEWER, BUT NOT BETTER. 


There was in the year 1894 a decrease in the total 
immigration of about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand as compared with the preceding year. Hard 
times and lack of work were the causes. So far as 
mere numbers go, the decrease was a remarkable 
one—being, in fact, not much less than a third of 
the whole. 

But while the number is smaller the quality 
remains almost unchanged. The percentage of 
those able to read their own language—a very fair 
test of general intelligence—remains exactly the 
same. The proportion of those having no occupa- 
tion has decreased only a trifle. In other respects 
there is either no improvement or a very slight one. 

It is, surely, evident enough that some care in 
admitting aliens is needed. Bills were brought 
before the last Congress by the Immigration Re- 
striction League to put a head tax of a few dollars 
on immigrants, and to exclude absolutely all 
between the ages of fourteen and sixty who could 
not read some language. Such a law would have 
excluded nearly a fifth of those who came in last 
year. 

Other advocates of restriction call attention to 
abuses in the carrying out of the present laws and 
declare that no new restrictions are needed, but 
only strict enforcement of those now existing. 

Whatever the exact methods may be, it is clear 
that in some way the nation has a right to assure 
itself of the p ion of ar ble degree of 
intelligence, honesty and capability among those 
who wish to claim its permanent protection. 
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LISZT AT THE CROSSING. 


Generosity and self-forgetfulness were marked 
traits of the great musician, Franz Liszt. One | 
charming little incident which occurred when he 
was a young man illustrates his lack of considera- 
tion of his own convenience, when confronted with 
an appeal for aid. 

One day, as he was passing along the street, a 
ragged little crossing-sweeper begged him for a 
sou. Liszt felt in his pockets, and found he had 
nothing smaller than a five-franc piece. 

“Can you change this?” he asked the boy. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then go and get it changed quickly,” said Liszt, 
handing him the money and taking the broom from 
his hand. 

Liszt stood there, broom in hand, unconscious of 
anything strange in his situation. The passers-by, 
however, many of whom recognized the famous 
musician, stared at him and laughed. 

Their smiles had no effect on Liszt, who waited 
patiently until the boy returned with the change. 
Then he gave back the broom to its owner, and 
after giving him the coveted sou, with another to 
keep it company, walked quietly away. 





+. 
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A JOURNALIST. 





The multitudes of young people who are aspiring 
to be journalists may gain an idea of what a “born 
journalist” really is from the case of M. Auguste 
Vacquerie, a distinguished “newspaper man” who 
died recently in Paris. 

It is stated on good authority that, from the time 
he began writing for the press, at the age of about 
twenty, to the time of his death, at seventy-six, 
Vacquerie had published in the French journals 
twenty thousand articles signed with his name. 

For the greater part of this time he published at 
least one signed article every day. These articles 
were of a high literary quality, and not only inter- 
esting, but full of spirit, hopefulness and reforma- 
tory enthusiasm. 

A man of letters one day said to him, “Monsieur 





| that he might be 


Vacquerie, how can you write every day an article 
full of youth, spirit and sense? It must be a 
crushing task!” 

“Why, no,” answered Vacquerie, with surprise, 
“it is no task at all. On the contrary, it is neces- 
sary to my health. Instead of wearying me, it 
rests my brain te write an article every day.” 

Such a man may surely be pronounced a born 
journalist. Monsieur Vacquerie had not only 
gaiety and brightness, but an important something 
which many of our own journalists sadly lack—a 
serious purpose and a sense of responsibility. A 
newspaper always fails in its duty if it permits its 
desire to be “light” to render it flippant. 


SHE TOOK THE BID. 


A good woman whose heart is set upon raising 
money for charity is not easily turned from her 
purpose. Such a woman, according to the New 
York Herald, was on a steamer from Liverpool 
last summer. Most of her pocket-money—she is 
represented as a millionaire’s daughter—is devoted 
to the East Side Mission, and in addition she spends 
much of her leisure in crocheting wonderful and 
useless things, which she persuades her wealthy 
friends and admirers to buy at fabulous prices for 
the benefit of the poor. 


On the steamer she did little else but crochet 
things and sell them—except that she spent consid- 
erable time in filling a diary. Some of the friends 
whom she had inveigled into buying fancy work 
fell into the trick of laughing at her about her 
diary, and finally entered into a little conspiracy. 

“I say, now, Miss Blank,” said one, “we have 
decided to strike. Weare not going to help your 
tenement-house heathens another cent’s worth 
unless you sell us your diary. How much will you 
take for it?” 

“How much will you give?” asked the girl, after 
a little reflection. 

The man offered five dollars. That was too little, 
the young lady declared, and finally, one thing 
leading to another, she put the precious volume up 
at auction. The gentlemen, never dreaming that 
she could be in earnest, piled bid upon bid, till the 
price stood at sixty-five dollars. 

“It is yours, Mr. Jones,” said the girl; “‘but 
remember my terms are spot cash, and you must 
let me make a copy of it.” 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adr. 


Teacher’s Position Wanted, 


A graduate of Boston University, Class of 
'95, desires a position in a public or private 
school, to teach any of the following branches : 
Latin, Greek, History, English Literature, 
French. Information and recommendations 
may be obtained of Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


JAEGER 


Standard Underwear of the World 


At Greatly Reduced Prices! 
Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard qual- 
ity, producing the 
finest and softest 
undergarments. 
Beware of imitations ! 
The genuine have 

* 

Dr. Jaeger’s 
Portrait Stamped 
upon them 
s 
These garments can 
be made to order if 
desired. Explanatory, 
Descriptive and Illus- 
trated CATALOGUE 
and Price-List sent free by mail, on application. 



































DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


MAIN RETAIL STORE, 
176 Fifth Ave., below 23d St., New York. 


Sole Representatives in the United States. 
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Why is the 
Name on every piece? 
Because it is a guar- 





antee of purity —of 


wholesome 


delicious, 
quality—in 
chocolate bon- 


bons. 






Best in the 
world. Sold everywhere. 
Chocolate 


[own EY’S Bonbons. 


Send 10 centa in stamps for Sample Package. 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., Boston, Mass. 

















“‘Bristles with Good Points.”’ 


Made to Fit the Teeth as they grow. 

Made to Clean between the Teeth. 

Made to Clean back of the molars. 

Made to Clean Teeth as no other brush 
can clean them. That's the 


Prophylactic iruvsi 


BRUSH 
Send 35c. for a Prophylactic Tooth Brush 
that fits your teeth. In use follow directions. 
Ask Your Dentist About It. 
Druggists Everywhere Sell It, 
FLORENCE MPG. CO.,100 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 


“ The Mission of the Prophylactic.” 
a book on Teeth, sent free on request. 





e laugh was on Jones, and his comp 
forced him to pay the money on the spot. Miss 
Blank delive the diary, and of course there was 
—s for the joker to do but to return it unopened, 
with his compliments. 


THE TSAR’S LAST GIFT. 


A pathetic story comes from Russia of the late 
emperor’s tender regard for the wishes of his wife. 
Last summer the emperor and empress visited a 
great shop in St. Petersburg to select some jewels 
for their son’s future bride. The empress saw a 
beautiful bracelet, and expressed great admiration 


‘for it, and remarked laughingly to her husband that 


she must purchase it sometime. Shortly after their 
return to the palace, the tsar was seized with one 
of those serious attacks of iliness to which he was 
subject, and the empress forgot the bracelet. 


The emperor died, and to the empress in the 
early days of her widowhood came a birthday, the 
first anniversary which'she must pass alone, On 
her other birthdays the tear had been wont to place 
a bouquet in the morning-room of the empress. 
Inside the flowers was always folded some rich, 
rare gift, chosen months beforehand. 

The empress had avoided the room as too full of 

inful memories, but this morning, the morning 
of his wedding day, Nicholas requested his mother 
to go there as a favor to him. 

he first thing she saw there was the bouquet in 
the usual place, and inside the flowers was a case 
fastened and sealed by the tsar’s own hands. It 
contained the bracelet. He had ordered it on the 
same day that the empress saw it, and on his death- 


bed h ven instructions for the birthday gift, 
bidding his son to be near to comfort her when she 
received it. 


THE METAL OF THE STANDARDS. 


There are no products of human skill on which 
a greater degree of care is expended than the 
standards of weight and measure in use among the 
civilized nations of the globe. Two things in par- 
ticular have to be considered—accuracy and dura- 
bility. Nature does not furnish any single metal, 
or mineral, which exactly answers the requirements 
for a standard of measure or weight that shall be, 
as nearly as possible, unalterable. 


The best substance yet produced for this purpose 
is an alloy of ninety per cent. of platinum with ten 
percent. of iridium. This is called iridio-platinum, 
and it is the substance of which the new metric 
standards prepared by the International Committee 
of Weights and M es are composed 

It is hard, it is less —— heat than or poe 

metal, it is ne: non-oxidizable, or not subject 
to rust, and it can be finely engraved. In fact the 
lines on the standard metres are hardly visible to 
~~ naked Som yet they are smooth, even, sharp 
an " 
If our civilization should ever be lost, and relics 
of it should be discovered in some brighter age in 
the remote future, there is nothing which would 
bear higher testimony to its character than these 
standard measures of iridio-platinum for the pro. 
duction and preservation of which the science of 
our day has done its very best. 





REMEMBERED THE ENGAGEMENT. 


Washington society has been described in so 
many different ways that people in general have 
no definitely correct idea of it; but that there are 
many bright people there is abundantly proved in 
a little book called “The Show at Washington,” in 
which the following story is given: 


Mavroyeni Bey, the young Turkish minister, 
aspires to be a society leader. A young hostess 
was issuing verbal invitations to her friends for an 
informal five-o’clock tea. 

The minister, overhearing her, smilingly begged 
included in the list, and at the 
same time called out to his secretary who entered 
the room, ‘‘Monsieur Effendi, mademoiselle has 
asked me to tea with her at five o’clock to-morrow. 
Rememer the eo for me.” 

The following “y the party met early in the 
afternoon at the White House, and upon seeing his 
hostess-to-be, he crossed the room, saying: 

“Is it not this afternoon at five that I am to have 
the pions of taking tea with you?” 

“I do not remember,” was the response of the 
young lady. “Ask your secretary.” 


“THESE gases,” said a chemist, lecturing before 
a sovereign of England, “will now have the honor 
to combine before your majesty !” 
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THE TREES. 


Gensque viram truncis et duro robore nata. 
— ENEID, viii., 315. 


There’s something in a noble tree— 
What shall I say? a soul? 

For ’tis not form, or aught we see 
In leaf or branch or bole. 

Some presence, though not understood, 
Dwells there aiwars and seems 

To be acquainted with our mood, 
And les in our d 

I would not say that trees at all 
Were of our blood and race, 

Yet, lingering where their shadows fall, 
I sometimes think I trace 





e world began, 
And made them best of all things mute 
To be the friends of man. 
Held down by whatsoever might 
Unto an egret . 
They stretch forth arms for air and light 
8 we do after Le 
And when in all their boughs the breeze 
Moans loud, or softly sings, 
As our own hearts in us, the trees 
Are almost human things. 
What wonder in the days that burned 
With old poetic dream, 
Dead Phaeton’s fair sisters turned 
To poplars by the stream ? 
Tn many a light cotillion stept 
The trees when fluters blew; 
And many a tear, ’tis said, they wept 
For huinan sorrow too. 
Mute, said I? be fay seldom thus; 
They whisper each to each, 
And each and all of them to us, 
In varied forms of speech. 
“Be serious,” the solemn pine 
Is saying overhead ; 
“Be beautiful,” the elm-tree fine 
Has always finely said. 
“Be quick to feel,” the aspen still 
epeats the whole day long; 
While, from the green, slope of the hill, 
k-tree adds, “Be strong.” 
Their distant voices call, 
I rise, and listen, and draw near, 
“Be patient,” say they all. 
Original. SAMUEL V. COLE. 
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TRANSFORMED. 


A legend is told concerning the Russian Tsar, 
Ivan the Fourth. This monarch began to reign 
in his boyhood, and was remarkable for his 
cheerful amiability. An old chronicler describes 
him and the tsarina as “‘two blessed children, 
beloved of God and men.” 

At the age of twenty Ivan lost his wife. Then 
his character underwent a sudden, inexplicable 
transformation. He became a pitiless monster, 
murdering thousands of his subjects to gratify his 
thirst for blood. He is known in Russian history 
as Ivan the Terrible. 

The legend states that the Angel of Death, when 
it claimed his wife, was sent also to Ivan’s door, 
but that an evil genie entered his chamber at the 
same moment, and offered to give him long life 
on condition that he should become its slave. 

van consented, and was given a bottle containing 
a liquid of which he was to swallow a few drops 
on the first day of each year. 

‘‘Whenever he drank of this liquid,” says the 
tradition, ‘‘it filled his soul with evil, as a drop of 
the cuttlefish’s secretion turns a cup of water 
black. Each year Ivan grew more vile, until 
there was not an atom of his body or heart which 
belonged to God.” 

The genie probably was Ivan’s own besetting 
sin, and the elixir was liquor or some other vicious 
indulgence; but the facts of his life remain no less 
mysterious and terrible. 

As singular a change in the other direction took 
place in John Newton, who records that when he 
was serving in an African slave-ship, addicted to 
the lowest vices, he resolved to give himself back 
to God. After three years he became a minister 
of the Gospel, preaching both by a mighty 
eloquence of words and a holy life. ‘I drank,”’ 
he says, ‘“‘every day, through God's word, of the 
water of life.” 

The poison and the elixir are in the world still. 
We may taste of either each day, and make of 
ourselves what we will. 

Few persons ever think of the terrible capacity 
for change that is within them. An acorn can 
grow only into an oak, but an innocent youth 
at his own will may develop into a criminal; or 
an ill-tempered, malicious, dishonest man may 
become one of God’s ministering angels in the 
world. 
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GLADSTONE’S SUNDAYS. 


The physical and moral benefits of Sunday are 
gceat, if it is divorced from the other days of the 
week. An illustration of these benefits is given 
in a letter, written by Lady Waterford to a friend, 
and published in Mr. Hare’s “Story of Two Noble 
Lives.” Lady Waterford writes : 

“Your remark about Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
and his rapt expression in church has caused me 
to turn to a letter Mary Gladstone wrote long ago, 
a bit of which I must transcribe: 

‘**What I meant about Sunday was that yester- 
day father was saying he did not believe he would 
be alive now, if he had not always kept his 
Sundays quite apart from his ordinary, and 
specially his political life; not only because of the 
pure refreshment it has always been to him to turn 
to holier things on that day, but because it has 
enabled him to learn more on religious subjects 
than perhaps any other layman, and so has given 
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|} him that firm and splendid ground which has | 


| ennobled and hallowed all his actions through 


life." ’’ 





A MODERN ORPHEUS. 


Does the legend of Orpheus, the wondrous music 
of whose lyre enthralled the wild beasts of the 
forest, rest upon a fact? Not long ago Mr. Cornish 
went to the London “Zoo” to ascertain by experi- 
ment what effect music would have upon the 
creatures there in captivity. He took with him a 
musical friend, who played on the violin to in- 
sects, reptiles, birds and beasts, and lo! the fancy 
of the classic poets, who ages ago sang about 
Orpheus and his lyre, is turned into a scientific 
fact. The New York Tribune, in a review of “Wild 
Animals in Captivity,” the book wherein Mr. 
Cornish tells of his sical experi ts, writes: 


The tarantulas listened, or did not listen, un- 
moved and sulky. They whose bite is said in fable 
to make others dance, refused to dance themselves. 
Not so the scorpions. After a few notes had been 
played they became agitated, and writhed and 

anced tumultuously, their excitement peescaaing 
with eve 
diminuendo. 

In the reptiles’ es more marked effects were 
seen. The monitor lizard listened and swayed its 
head in time with the music. Blacksnakes were 
attentive, and started up and hissed at every 
sudden discord. A boa crept as close as possible 
to the instrument, and seemed enra x 

But of all snakes, the cobra is reputed to be most 
susceptible to music, and the one experimented 
upon at the Zoo did not belie its fame. On hearing 
the violin, it raised itself in the traditional attitude, 
on yo tail, spread its hood, and gently swayed to 





crescendo and decreasing with eac 


an ‘ 

With every change in the character of the music 

its —_ en = gy ~ panes. — a eee 

e u ts out. a pipe 
Parone” its ool was expanded to the>utmost, and 
at every sharp discord it flinched as if it had been 
struck with a stick. 

The first quadrupeds to which heus played 
were polar and grizzly bears, which manifested 
much pleasure, stood up at the front of the cage to 
listen, and flinched at discord. 

The wolves snarled and cowered in abject fear at 
sound of the violin, with tails between legs, hair 
bristling, bodies quivering in literal spasms of 
fright. So with jackals and foxes. As for sheep, 
they naturally found pleasure in that which fright- 
ened the wolves. So did the wild hogs, the bisons 
and the zebras. 

The elephant did not like it, but snorted and 
whistled with rage. The monkeys displayed a 
critical diversity of sentiment. Some listened 
eagerly, with nods and other gestures of apprecia- 
tion, while others scowled and turned away in 
pan eet mage disgust. The only animals that were 
entirely indifferent were the seals. 

er experiments were made on the various 
animals with other instruments, especially with the 
iccolo and the flute. As a rule, the shrill notes of 
he piccolo annoyed, frightened or enraged the 
animals, while the softer tones of the flute soothed 
and pleased them. On the whole, however, the 
violin suited them best of all. 





* 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Several American gentlemen, residing in Paris, 
were so pleased with Guizot’s biography of Wash- 
ington, that they requested Mr. Healy to paint a 
portrait of the distinguished author, who was then 
minister of foreign affairs. The portrait-painter 
found that Guizot as a sitter was not only courteous, 
but charming. In public the statesman was cold in 
manner, exquisitely polite, and inflexible when he 
thought himself in the right. In private life he 
was pure, governed by high principles, and full of 
tenderness and delicacy. The story of his first 
marriage, as told by Mr. Healy in his “Reminis- 
cences,” is characteristic of the man. 


While a young man Guizot was introduced into a 
select circle of charming literary persons. There 
he constantly heard of a Mile. Pauline de Meulan 
a well-known writer, but he had never happened 
to meether. One ie / he learned that Mademoiselle 
Meulan had fallen ill, and was destitute, as she 
depended on her writings for daily bread. 

e next morning the invalid received an anony- 
mous letter in which the writer ged her to 
permit him to write her articles until she should be 
able to resume her work. Permission was granted, 
and for some time her mysterious correspondent 
regularly sent her articles which brought her bread. 
Then mademoiselle, having recovered her health, 
insisted that the mask of anonymity should be 
removed; she discovered that young Guizot had 
kindly supplied the articles for the Publiciste, the 
journal to which she had contributed before her 
sickness. 

The acquaintance, thus delicately begun, ripened 
into friendship and love. Mademoiselle consented 
to become the wife of her young ally, though she 
was fourteen years his senior. fter fifteen years 
of intellectual and emotional companionship, Guizot 
was left alone by the death of the woman whose 
love he had won by writing her articles to a weekly 
journal. 

The anonymous act was characteristic of the 
man—proud, independent, simple, indifferent to 
wealth, but oe of an y igen, serve and 
of his own integrity than of all the honors of the 
world. Such austere men are not popular, but in a 
crisis men, and women, too, rely on nem to lead. 
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SAVED BY A DUMMY. 


“Audacity, audacity again, audacity always”— 
the maxim of the French revolutionist—character-. 
izes the tiger. If made angry by a wound, or by 
being disturbed while feeding, it becomes fero- 
cious, fearless and persistent. The story of an 
adventure in an Indian jungle, told by Colonel 
Pollock in his “Incidents of Foreign Sport,” shows 
how indifferent to danger a tiger is when intent 
upon gratifying its ferocity. The colonel, having 
shot a gaur, sent two coolies to bring in the head. 


They returned with the news that a family of 
tigers had taken possession of the gaur. Where- 
upon the colonel, accompanied by his native hunter 
and the two coolies, set out to bag a tiger. 

The big cats were found hard at work in a patch 
of heavy grass, into which they had dragged the 

ur. nding the two coolies up a small tree a 
ttle way off, the colonel and the shikaree climbed 
a large tree by the aid of a bamboo ladder. From 
his perch the colonel got a view of a large and 
a medium-sized tiger. He fired at the shoulder of 
the large one, and took a snap shot at the other as 
it bolted, and broke its back. 

There were responding roars; then a tiger rushed 
at the colonel’s tree, knocked down the ladder, and 
retired, wounded from a hurried shot, to a heavy 

h of grass ten yards off. There it announced 
tself on guard by roars and snarls. Five shots 
failed to drive it away. 

Finding that he had but two cartridges left, the 
colonel held out his hand to the shikaree for more. 
That worthy had given the bag containing the 








| ammunition to one of the coolies. Only a monkey 


or a native could descend the tree without a ladder; 
he red ants led the men a lively time; the youn: 
tiger whose back had been broken roared throug! 
the night, and its mother, who was on guard, 
responded. The two cartridges were kept for an 
emergency. 

An hour before daybreak the tigers became 
silent. A dead branch flung into the 8 pro- 
voked a roar which told that she was still on guard. 
The colonel took off his trousers and coat and 
stuffed them full of leaves, thus making a dummy 
man. The shikaree tore his turban into strips, and 
tied one end to the stuffed figure. Going out on a 
branch, he let it down. As it touched the ground 
the tigress sprang upon it and tore it to bits. The 
colonel rolled her over with a ball through the 
neck and another through the shoulder. She died 
without a groan. 

Then the coolies were called upon to descend 
and re-erect the ladder. Down it the colonel came, 
loaded the rifles from the bag, and killed the 
broken-backed cub. But his trousers and coat were 
torn to shreds, and he had to walk to his tent more 
undressed than a Highland Scot in full parade 
costume. 


fad 
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MAY. 


The broad earth smiles in open benison, 
An emerald sea, whose waves of leaf and shade 
On far off shores of mis uoise fade ; 








In fluty laughter from the towering elm. 
Here at my feet are violets, and below— 
gracile spirit tremulously alive— 
Goring: ater fills a little greenish I, 
v' ll with mottled leaves and crystal cool: 
Beyond it stands a plum tree in full blow, 
Creamy with bloom, and humming like a hive. 


Original. ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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*IS YOUR NAME BIGGS?” 


New England is supposed to be the especial home 
of the genealogical enthusiast, who plies every new 
acquaintance with questions about the maiden name 
of his great-grandmother ; but if the following story 
from the Detroit Free Press can be regarded as 
even distantly typifying the truth, the study of | 
genealogy is occasionally pursued as far West as 
Michigan. 


A woman sat opposite a young man of bashful 
appearance in a Jefferson Avenue car, and looked 
at him so steadily that he w embarrassed. At 
last she shifted the market-basket, two parcels and 
bunch of arwe'f which she held to the seat beside 
her, and leaned over and said to the young man: 

“Excuse me, sir, but isn’t your name Biggs?” 

“No, madam,” he said, blushing. 

“Then you’re not a son of Hiram Hartley Biggs, 
of East naw ?” 

“T am not.” 

ant Hiram’s nephew or cousin?” 

“No.” 


“Name isn’t even Biggs?” 

“It is not.” 

“Well, well! I never saw such a family likeness.” , 

There was a welcome silence for three minutes, 
though the woman still gazed at the young man. 

“It seems to me,” she said, “that you look more’ 
like old Mrs. Biggs than you do like Hiram.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes. She was a Higgins. You have her eyes 
and hair. There is a Biggs look, though, sure 
ba) Come from East naw, don’t you?” 

“ 0. 


“Well, taint mere chance, and if I had three 
blocks more I’d to the bottom of this mystery. 
I’m sorry I’ve got to get off here.” 

She gathered up her market-basket, the parcels 
and the bunch of celery, and started to the door. 

“Too bad to leave it unsettled, aint it?” she said 
to the conductor, as she climbed off the car. The 
conductor had rung the bell to on, then she 
screamed, dropping the market-basket and the 
parcels: “Hold on! hold on!” 

The car was brought to a halt. 

“It might be on his mother’s side,” she said, 
breathlessly. “Ask him if his mother wasn’t a 
Popham, and if she didn’t —” 

ut the car was gone. 


paces mente 


CURING THE BLUES. 


People who are subject to “thick-coming fancies” 
that trouble the brain and weigh upon the heart 
should heed the prescription of the doctor in 
“Macbeth :” “Therein the patient must minister to 
himself.” The blues are to be cured not by drugs, 
prescribed by a quack, but by the-personal strug- 
gles of the afflicted one. Harper’s Bazar tells of 
the struggles of “‘bluish” persons of different sorts 
and conditions, from which a sufferer may choose 
a remedy to his own case: 


“TI take a walk,” said one young woman, vigorous 
of mind and “If the trouble comes from 
indigestion, as it usually does, there is nothing like 
a ten-mile tramp to put your internal organs to 


rights. 

The reply of a Boston maiden may be deemed 
characteristic: “I sit down to the hardest mathe- 
matical problem that I can find.” 

i. go into one of the alcoves in the reading- 
room,” said another, the possessor of that Boston 
| ogee of nobility, a share in the Atheneum, “with 
he new magazines or a pile of local histories.” 

“T suppose the saintly-minded would say that the 
best plan is to go to see some one who is worse off 
than yourself,” said a young woman of feeble con- 
stitution, but brilliant mental endowments. “I 
only add this misery to mine, and the sum total is 
suicidal. I just think, ‘It isn’t illness and it isn’t 
death; nothing else matters.’ Or I try to bring 
myself to the admirable frame of mind that Dolly 
Madison attained at eighty: at dear, when you 
have reached my age, you will learn that nothing 
matters.’” 

“I sweep my room,” said an energetic little 
housewife, “usually to the indignation of the 
maid, who has just. completed the same task.” 

Perhaps the best suggestion of all came from the 
tired little bookkeeper: 

“I try to do something for somebody else.” For, 
as the Salvation Army sister phrased it, “If y 
make other people jappy, you’ve a ’appiness in 
your ’art that don’t come in nu other way.” 


SS 


SEEN FROM A CAR PLATFORM. 


The man was rough and uneducated, and the only 
Cicero he knew was the colored barber who gave 
him a ten-cent shave on Saturday nights. But if 
you had quoted to him this sentiment of the Roman 
orator, “What gift has providence bestowed on man 
that is so dear as his children?” ‘he wowid have 
answered, “Not one, provided you lump the 
mother with them!” He opened his heart, one 
night, to a stranger, who happened to be a reporter 
of the New York Recorder. An affecting bit of 
confidence it was: 


“Did you see that, mister?” said an elevated rail- 


front of the window of that house we passed. 
Over them stood their mother. She was about 
sending them to bed, but before they go she teaches 
*em to pray for me, and she brings ’em there so 1 
can see ’em.” 

“And,” he added, with a manly attempt to keep 
his voice from trembling, “she has told me what 
she tells ’em to say.” 

“What is it?” 

“I hope you won’t think me childish, sir, but, as 
I guess you are a married man and a father, you 
es care to hear it. You see, it’s this way. The 
kids go to bed at nine. That’s about the time my 
train goes by the house. So, just then, she brings 
them up to the trunk in their nightgowns, and 
makes ‘em kneel down with their hands clasped on 
their faces. And then they pray that papa will be 
gece and kind and keep sober, and bring home all 

is money and—” the big iy voice trembled. 

“Pm rough, tough and all that,” he at length 
continued, “but I love my wife and I love my 
children. They are the only ones on earth that 
= me straight. 

“Bleeck-e-e-er! Good night, sir,” and the train 
—— leaving at least one man with tears in 

8 eyes. 
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WILLIAM WAS RIGHT, BUT— 


Col. William R. Morrison, says the Washington 
Post, has spent a great part of his career in hotels, 
and one of his theories has been that the mind can 
be so trained that a hotel fire ought not to distract 
the reasoning faculties when presence of mind is 
needed. He impressed his theory strongly upon 
Mrs. Morrison by instructing her how to act if 
they were ever in a hotel that was on fire. 


He and his wife were aroused from their slumbers 
one night by an alarm. The hotel in which they 
had their rooms was afire, and there was great 
confusion and tumult among the guests. 

“Now is the time to put into practice what I have 
always preached to you, my dear,” said the colonel. 
“Don’t get excited. Put on all your indispensable 
apparel and take your time. Don’t lose your head. 
Just watch me.” 

He calmed Mrs. Morrison’s anxiety, handed her 
the articles necessary to her toilet, put on his collar 
and cuffs, took his watch from under his pillow 
and placed it in his vest pocket, put on his hat, 
and walked with Mrs. Morrison out of the burning 
building into the street. 

“Now, my dear,” he said, when they were safe 
“don’t you see what a grand thing it is to keep cool 
and act with a deliberate purpose in an emergency 
like this? Here you are dressed, and over yonder 
are several ladies in complete dishabille.” 

Just then Mrs. Morrison for the first time glanced 
at her husband. “You are — William,” she 
said, “it is a grand thing to keep cool and act 
poem gag but if I had been you I would have 
stayed in the room long enough to put on my 
trousers.” 


* 
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HE SHOWED HIS TICKET. 


To be exact in the discharge of one’s duties is 
always commendable, but to put others to unnec- 
essary trouble simply to show one’s personal 
authority is the mark of a smal] mind, and some- 
times causes more serious results than in the fol- 
lowing amusing case, reported by the Baltimore 
Telegram : 


A station-master in North Wales, who is not 
noted for his affability while examining tickets, 
came across a cattle-dealer, well known in the 
district, who held a season ticket. The station- 
master, being aware of this, usually allowed the 
dealer to pass without remark. On this occasion, 
however, he ordered him, in a not very polite man- 
ner, to ge the ticket, adding, in a severe tone: 

“Min » | want to see it every time you stop at 
this station.” 

The ticket was produced and examined, and the 
station-master passed on, looking very important 
and self-satisfied. A few days later, as the early 
morning mail-train drew up at the platform at 
three a. m., a passenger accosted the solitary porter 
on duty, and asked for the station-master. 

“He is in bed, sir,” replied the porter. 

“Tell him I want him,” said the passenger. 

The porter at first declined to carry the message, 
but on being told that it was the station-master’s 
own wish, he disappeared, and returned, followed 
by the station-master, who was growling at being 
brought out of bed in the cold. On going to the 
carriage he was confronted by his old friend, the 
cattle-dealer, who handed him his season ticket, 
politely asking him to examine it, at the same time 
reminding him that he had a few days before ex- 
pressed a wish to see it “every time he stopped at 
the station.” 
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ALL THE SAME. 


* The author of “The Gipsy Road’ says that one 
who goes sufficiently far east will find an extravor- 
dinarily hazy idea of English manners and customs, 
and more than that of the English language. “Yet 
how could one expect otherwise?” he asks. ‘We 
should find it difficult to tell what ordinary men 
speak in a land as near England as Moravia; why 
should the Moravian be any wiser as regards the 
Englishman?” 


One evening, when we were staying ata village 
inn, writes this traveller, we got somewhat 
acquainted with an officer of the mines. He was 
very anxious, though it was ten o’clock of a wet 
night, that we should go out and call on his wife. 

“She will be delighted,” said he. “She speaks 
English, for she is a Frenchwoman.” 

“But why should she speak English?” 

“Ah,” said he, “of course she does! French and 
English, itis all the same. Of course it is!” 

One conversational miner raised another ques- 
tion of interest. 

Pee ge may be spoken in England,” he ad- 
mitted, “but in London or Paris you would natu- 
rally speak German. How would you understand 
one another otherwise ?” 


* 
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FATHER TOM’S SERMON. 


Father Tom is the parish priest of an out-of-the- 
world village in Ireland. He is king of the village, 
one of those kindly-hearted, mild-mannered rulers 
whose subjects obey them because they love them. 
A correspondent of the London Globe describes 
one way in which the father rules: 


A stranger listening to one of Father Tom’s 
sermons, if sermon it can be called, would be both 
surprised and amused. He takes the congregation 
very much into his confidence. When he has read 
the Epistle and Gospel of the day, and made some 
pious comments thereon, he quietly turns to parish 
affairs. Something like this might be heard: 

“Dearly beloved, I am sorry to say some person 
or persons unknown—mind, I say unknown—have 
stolen poor Mary Clancy’s duck, and poor Mary 
has a husband and six children to feed. Now let 
me solemnly warn whoever has taken it, that that 
duck must be returned (it may be done at night, 
when no one is looking), for no one, man or 





road a to a man who stood with him on the 
— Pp latform of the first car the other night. 
es 


“Well, then,” added the guard, “you saw my three 
little children. They were kneeling at a trunk in 


woman, can enter the kingdom of God with that 
| duck on their sowls.” 

| And the priest’s warning seldom passes unre- 
| garded. He is worth a dozen policemen and & 
whole bench of magistrates in settling disputes. 
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4 MAY-DAY. 


Come, lads and lassies, too, 
The skies are azure blue, 

The sweet south wind is playing, 
The robins sing all day, 

Jack Frost has run away, 

So now let’s go a-maying. 

We'll look for bloodroot white, 
And windflowers starry bright; 

Where meadow-brooks are straying 
We'll gather violets, 

Our little blue-eyed pets, 

Oh yes, we'll go a-maying. 
Spring Beauty, where is she, 
So pink and frail and wee? 

Where’s lady-slipper straying? 
We'll find them every one 
Before the day is done; 

Hurrah! let’s go a-maying! 


* 


MR. PETTIBONE’S MAY PARTY. 


“Isn’t it too bad, mamma,” said Lucy 
Pettibone, as she came in from school, ‘‘we 
can't have any May party this year.” 

“Why not? I thought it was to be at Sue 
Tyler’s.” 

“So it was; but now Sue’s little brother has 
got the measles, and she can’t have it. Mamie 
Lines would, but they are going to move, and 
Emily Ashmead's mother is sick, and Elsie 
Chandler hasn’t any yard, and there isn’t 
anybody that can have it.” 

«“What is the trouble ?’’ asked Mr. Pettibone, 
coming out of the adjoining room, newspaper 
in hand. 

Lucy jumped to her fa- 
vorite seat on her father’s 
knee, and with her arm 
around his neck she told 
him all about it. She ended 
with a little cry, her face 
hidden in the folds of Mr. , 
Pettibone’s big dressing- f 
gown. 

“Oh, come, don’t go to 
spoiling your eyes over it!"’ 
said her father, cheerily. 
‘““What’s the reason you 
can’t have the party in the 
schoolhouse ?”” 

“Why, Papa Pettibone!” 

exclaimed Lucy, half- 
laughing through her tears, 
“you know there isn’t any 
schoolhouse! It is just a 
room in Palace Block. How 
could we get to the woods 
for flowers? Oh dear, we 
meant to have so many 
flowers this year! It has 
been so warm we thought 
there would be more than 
usual—it does seem as if I 
couldn’t bear it!’” 

**Well, well, never mind! 
Perhaps something will 
turn up before May-day. 
Don’t worry. Dinner is 
waiting for us, come!”’ 

‘*How about the party ?”” 
asked Mr. Pettibone, a few 
days after. 

“We have given it all 
up,”’ said Lucy, dismally. 

‘*Well,”’ said her father, 

“I have decided to have a 

May party myself. I am 

afraid I can’t write the invitations in 
the tip of the style, so if you will just tell 
your teacher and all the scholars,—every one, 
mind!—that I should like to have them go to 
my May-day party, I shall be much obliged.” 

“‘But—why—papa,”’ she said, ‘‘what are you 
going to do? Where will it be? It is so funny 
for you to give a party! Do tell me what you 
mean ?”’ 

“Just what I say,” he replied. «I want you all 
to be at the schoolroom at nine o’clock precisely ; 
there must not be any lagging behind. That is 
all I want of you. I'll manage the rest.”’ 

No amount of teasing on Lucy’s part had the 
slightest effect on Mr. Pettibone. So when the 
school came together on May-day, she knew no 
more about the affair than did the others. 

It was exactly nine o’clock when Lucy spied 
her father from the schoolroom window. 

There he was, with a long omnibus and four 
horses! There, also, in two minutes, were the 
eighteen children and their teacher, a laughing, 
chattering, happy crowd. 

“Jump in! jump in!” called out Mr. Pettibone 
from his high seat; then off dashed the horses, 
and in a short time they were spinning along the 
country road, beside the Connecticut River, leaving 
the city far behind. 





blossoms. 
within the fish-house! 
J was spread as tempting a lunch as ever met the | 











children rushed, and found one large room, 
containing some chairs, boards, and a stove in 
which a fire burned brightly. 

Although the day was sunny, the fire was a 
comfort after the long ride in the spring wind; 
but in a few minutes Mr. Pettibone sent the party 
off to the woods for flowers. 
hour, gay and rosy, with hands full of vines and | Winter to Mr. Pettibone, as the omnibus stopped 
But what a change had been wrought | at her door, late in the afternoon, ‘‘and I think | 


























TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 


Who shall be Queen of the May? 
Not the prettiest one, not the wittiest one! 
Nor she with the gown most gay! 
But she that is pleasantest all the day through, 
With the pleasantest things to say and to do,— 


Oh, she shall be Queen of the May! 
+o 


OUR QUEEN, 


On the first of May Nellie Knox had a party. 
It was a May party. There were five invited 
| besides Harold and me. 
six,andI madeseven. Harold is my little brother. | 

We played on the lawn under the big trees, and 
one of us was queen. 

I really wanted to be queen, and I think the 
other girls wanted to be. But we did not like to 


Five girls. Harold made 


After a charming drive, they stopped at a fish-| say so. And the first one who was asked said she 
house, on the river-bank. 





Into this house the | thought some one else would make a better queen. 








| front end of the omnibus. 





They returned in an 


| So after that we all said the same thing. 


| and put him on a throne, and the girls all said he 


| so ladylike.”’ 





eyes of hungry mortals, and one might wonder | 
how so much could have been stowed away in the | 
| 
Of course there was the crowning of the May 
Queen after lunch, with speeches and songs; but 
it would take too much space to tell about it. 
**I’ve had a splendiferous time,”’ said little Carrie 





vs 
meen Oa 2 
NUTS TO CRAGK 


Upon a table of boards | you are the nicest man that ever was!”’ | ig 
Everybody else agreed with Carrie. Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m always alone; tho’ in all sorts of weather 

My brother and I go walking together, 

Shod or unshod, by fortune or whim, 

And roam o’er the land, yet in water I swim. 

Without me, some men’s understanding were 
naught, 

Yet I cannot be said to assist them in thought. 

You'll see me, when searching your stocking to 


fine 
Want Canes Claus brings you, unless you are 
»lind, 
I’m at home with all classes of people, I ween, 
Supporting the beggar, upholding the queen! 
In some foreign countries, men cruelly beat me 
To punish my owner; in some lands they eat me. 
I’m trodden on daily, in market I’m sold, 
Tho’ none would exchange me for silver or gold! 


2. 
PUZZLE. 
My first longs for my whole, but, as he has 
no money, he is obliged to content himself with 
my second, to use instead of my whole. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


Up from the meadow and clover-grass 
y free first soars and sings, 
Rollicking gay, as he soars aloft 
On fluttering, joyous wings. 


ay second, where time is precious and scant, 

Jrges the lagging steed; 

My whole looks up from the garden sod, 
From the dell and the sunny mead, 


4. 
ANAGRAMS.—A STRANGE STORY. 


The same letters are used, transposed, in each 
of the words omitted. 


A Scotch friend of mine had an eccentric old 
—, who was much given to long, solitary 
rambles among his native mountains, in one 
of which he met with the following singular 
accident: 

In one of his lonely expeditions, he one day 
discovered a mysterious cave which he entered 
to explore. There were many turns in its dark 

sages, and he soon became so bewildered 
that he could find —~— —— of the way by which 
he entered. Becoming alarmed, he hurried on 
until, exhausted at last, he sought in vain for a 
projecting ledge or stone upon which he might 
rest, when he suddenly fell into a ——, —— deep 
that he did not emerge from it for a day and a 
night; when suddenly the distant rumble of 
a passing —— —— reached him, and with great 
difficulty he managed to find his way to the light 
of day again, and hailing the aforesaid convey- 
ance, persuaded the driver to dislodge a large 
— —, which almost filled it, and take him 
to hig home, which he reached that night in 
safety, greatly to the relief and delight of his 
family, who had almost given him up for lost. 

He afterwards had the beautiful creature I 
have mentioned engrayed as ——- —— ——a 
handsome amethyst seal ring, in memory of his 
happy deliverance, and my friend, who is now 
the possessor of this unique ring, says he —— 
— who knows its history. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


Though I’m beaten very often, 
I’m never heard to cry, 

And none has ever seen my wings, 
Though swiftly I can fly. 


Should you meet me in the garden, 
Its fragrant plants among, 

You’d never dream that I was old 
When Washington was young. 


6. 
ROMAN NUMERALS, 


Write the number five hundred and nine. 
Then change one character of it, and so make 
it less by five hundred and three. Change the 
character again, and so make the first result 
greater by one thousand and three. Change 
again, and so make the second result less by nine 
hundred. Change another character, and so 
make the third result less by five. Take away 
one, and so increase the fourth result by one. 


7. 
ACROSTIC .—BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


. The ship I built a refuge proved, 
When floods o’erwhelmed the earth. 
2. 1, for a mess of pottage, sold 
My precious right of birth. 
. A lovely gleaner in my fields 
I found, and made my wife. 
4. A king desired my beauteous spouse 
And made me lose my life. 
5. A queen of Ethiopia I . 
y treasures all will know. 
. [hung upon the gallows high 
I raised to hang my foe. 
7. The “father of the faithful” called, 
The Jews my name will own. 
8. Into a den of lions fierce, 
I cruelly was thrown. 
9. I was a woman sad and lone, 
: —, ; Sweet Ruth became my stay. 
“_ 10. And I, a perfect woman made, 
Threw Paradise away. 
11. I climbed a tree the Lord to see, 
. y stature was so low. 
And 12. Great John the Baptist’s father I, 
| A Jewish priest, you know. 
13. I fell beneath my brother’s hand, 
And was the first who died. 
14. And I, who humbly gleaned the fields, 
Became a rich man’s bride. 


In these initials find my name, 


_ 


~ 


a 


Harold was troubled about it. 

“If there is no one else,”’ said he, and he looked 
from one to another, ‘‘if the rest of you don’t like 
to be queen, | will be queen.” 


“Just the thing!’’ they cried. ‘Harold shall A Babylonian king, 
be queen !”’ | Who into sad captiv ty 
3 The Jewish tribes did bring. 
They took him into the house and dressed him 5 ? 7 . 


up in white. Then we crowned him with flowers| ,nowers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Katie, ten, pony, go out, pet, chess, package. 
“Pike’s Peak, can you get to the top?” 
2. Stratagems. 





was the prettiest queen they ever saw. 
We stayed till sundown, and had a splendid 
time. And Nellie Knox said we would have| _ 3. 1. Ideas, aside. 2.0 risk me, irksome. 3. 
aad safe | Menaces, can seem. 4. Danger, gander. 5. It is 
Harold for queen every yean | queer, requisite. 6. True men are, remunerate. 
‘He makes a lovely queen,” said she. ‘He is|7. Romance, Cameron, Cremona, more can. 
4. 1. Rose, England. 2. Cornflower, Germany. 
8. Shamrock, Ireland. 4. Lily, France. 5. Thistle, 


Scotland. 
Jack was eating an orange and, surprised at > bee i + ene 
— $6 , » fs m-age. 2. Us-age. . Cc —age. 
finding no seeds, announced, ‘My orange hasn’t| « Host-age. 5. Dam-age. 6. Dot-age. 7. Jermit- 


any bones in it.” age. 8. Cab(b)-age. 9. Man-age. 10. Rum(m)-age. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably cee SSeS SSSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS $ RUN 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ado. _, Borax Receipt Book Free. e ~ i YLPH CYCLES | EASY 

ee every ’ ; est grade, 
A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” ages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Com- Fm fastest; 16 to 22 lbs. ‘High: 

are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, Pha ody LA. bony — use Borax. Ben id postal. Q $3 ad Award on 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adv. eevevewess a i 56. Others 815 

625 J up. Cata. free. Estab.1 





NEXT WEEK'S COMPANION. 


In our next issue, in addition to a continuation 
of the two serials, —‘‘The Lottery Ticket,’ by Mr. 
Trowbridge, and ‘‘In the Wilderness,’’ by Mr. 
Frederic,—we shall publish an article by Prof. 
J. William White, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on ‘“‘The Wonders of Modern Surgery.” 
Professor White is himself an eminent surgeon, 
and he is not only a competent but an entertaining 
writer on that subject. 

The same number 
will contain a story 
by Mrs. Annie Ham- 
ilton Donnell, entitled 


fulness. Mrs. Donnell 
is already known to 
our readers as the 
author of ‘“‘Hannah’s 
Light’’ and ‘The Little Feller;’’ and other stones 
from her pen, in which her keen sympathy and 
her skill in depicting character are strongly 
manifested, will appear from time to time. 
Another feature of the number which will be 
pleasing to boys, old as well as young, is a story 
of the taking of ‘The Bass at the Bend of the 
River,”’ by the Rev. W. H. Woods, of Baltimore. 








GLAD OF HIS DECISION. 


When the fighting began in the Wilderness, in 
May, 1864, the bloodiest month of the whole war, 
Mr, Dana was summoned, late one night when he 
was at a party, to the war department. He hurried 
over, says McClure’s Magazine, in his evening 
dress, and passed President Lincoln talking very 
soberly to Mr. Stanton, 


“Dana,” said Mr. Lincoln, “you know we have 
been in the dark for two days since Grant moved. 
We are very much troubled and have concluded to 
send you down there. How soon can you start?” 

“In half an hour,” replied Dana. 

In about that time he had an engine fired up 
at Alexandria, a cavalry escort awaiting him 
there, and with his own horse was aboard the 
train at Ma oe Avenue that was to take him 
to Alexand He was just starting when an 
order! galloped up with word that the President 
wished to see him. Dana rode back to the depart- 
ment in hot haste. Mr. Lincoln was sitting in the 
same place. 

“Well, Dana,” said he, looking up, “since you 
went away I’ve been thinking about it. I don’t 
like to send you down there.” 

“Why not, Mr. President?” asked Dana, a little 
surprised. 

“You can’t tell,” continued the president, “just 
where Lee is, and what he is doing; and Jeb 
Stuart is rampaging around prett lively in 
between the Rappahannock and the pidan. It 
is a considerable risk, and I don’t like to expose 
you to it.” 

“Mr. President,” said Dana, “I have a cavalry 
guard ready and a good horse myself. If it comes 
to the worst we are equipped to run. It’s gettin 
late, and I want to get down and the Rappahannoc 
by daylight. I think I’ll sta 

“Well, now, Dana,” said the president, with a | 
little twinkle in his "eyes, “if you feel that way, lI 
rather wish you would. Good night, and God | 
bless you!” 

ES Se BENS 


HE GOT THE DOLLAR. 


With a vain man hardly anything goes farther 
than a compliment handsomely, but not delicately, 
administered. This is the point of a Washington 
story told by the Detroit Free Press, about a 
member of Congress well known for his know- 
ledge of his own knowledge about all questions of 
finar ce. 


TLis wise statesman was approached by a 
reputable-looking man, who said, with a defer- 
ential but not servile manner: 

“Excuse me, sir, but are you not Mr. Blank?” 
tent am,” said the congressman with affable 
dignity. 

Bh believe you are well informed upon all finan. 
cial uestions ?”’ 

ty friends and the press are kind enough to 


You have given much attention to the subject, 

“More than to anything else.” 

“And no doubt you could give a satisfactory 
answer to almost any question I might ask?’ 

The member saw that he was being “inter. 
viewed,” and wished to say something that would 
look well in print. 

* Wait h could if any man could,” he answered. 

a 


“Well ve a question in finances that I should 
be greatly pleasec if you would answer to my 
satisfaction.’ 


“Very good, what is it?’’ 

“Will you jend me a dollar for a day or two? 
I’m broke.” 

The congressman produced the dollar. “By 
George!” he said afterward, “he could have 
caught me for five just as well, if he had only 
known it.” 

atieehlimtnailitaeclleisnteipe 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


Current Notes reports the significant saying of 
an old lady who was locally famous for her good 
health and her exceeding thrift. 


An acquaintance was congratulating her upon 
her freedom from bodily ailments, when she 
replied: 

“We be pretty well for old folks, Josiah and me. 
Josiah hasn’t had an ailin’ time for fifty years, 
‘cept last winter. And I aint never suffered but 
one day in my life, and that was when I took some 
of the’ medicine Josiah had left over, so’s how it 
shouldn’t be wasted.” 


———_—__<@e—_____ 
THE English sparrow is a bold creature, but 


according to Life some restaurant-keepers know 
how to make him quail. 


“ONLY the dead who live in the parish are buried 
here,” runs the notice in an English cemetery. 





“Miss Debby’s Mail’’ 
—a pleasant and use- | 
ful story of girls’ help- 














AMPS. 100all diff., China, ete., 10c. Agts.wtd. 50 
x com. List free. Criltenden’& Borgman, Detroit, a 


STAMPS! ; 200" fine eg ictoria, Cape of 


ages. ete., with 
fine Stamp Album, “eal 1 


80p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at BO er r cent. com. 
STAN DARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson PL, St. 


Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


buys a beautiful little Canoe; or, 
a Magnificent Pleasure Boat for 
Ju pend ifr tS ae ius. catalogue. 


Canton, N 











a 4¢ to 44 on your 
By buying of us, both n ner 
and_ second-h 
MAKES, Catal rue and dant sheet 
free. Address RNE LE Co.,, 
597 Madison Street, Ag 3 ‘en longer ILt 
by the million. Every vari- 
BERRY PLANTS ety Currants, Semmes, ardy 
——, sper e ar 
barb, Jap. Chestn ~_N y 8. a 


A Fun "e MComfort in hr wh 


agts. pri fal of ‘infor information. JAPAN PLUMS 
Write now. Hale Bros., 

South Glastonbury, Conn. 

BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, ma 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, yi 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Mechanics, Steam re oeate g, (Stationa: 
Marine, » or heen Architecture, 
RR, @ ridge Engineering, Plumbi: 
fosint- vinta” English rao. Book. 


Send be to 
it mere International ‘ ais 


RANTON, PA. 


IMPORTANT TO HOME BUILDERS. 


By sending six two-cent stamps 
be mail you a book containin = 
graphs and plans of 50 handsome 
aeell ngs that have actually been 
builtin the vicinity of New York city 
within the last two paatty costing 
from 1,000 to 10,000 dollar: 
H. GALLOWAY TENEYCK, Architect, 
784 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 











Mention ‘this paper. 


SENT FOR EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT. 
C S we make jo hendeemert, high- 

¥ | F Y BLE: Hes: worl an sell eo direct 
from factory for #50. Illus- 

trated cotaleghe aan ains our new plan. Send f — it. 


F. S. WATERS & CO., 155 W.. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














CARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 


Made from selected Olive Oil 
lestine. After twenty years’ 
ize x, the very best 

Sha ad or Bath, where qua. ity is 
to) ical m: 





by a mission society in 
use in America, it 
the drot considéontion. A ine sopearaphical map 
of Palestine a on application to the im angeeners 

A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., York. 


HICKERME 


The recent valuable and remarkable 
improvements in our pianos really 
mark an epoch in piano manufacture, 
and have received the unstinted praise 
of all who have inspected them. 

We call special attention to our 








| 
STYLE B 


small grand piano and we can truly 
-say that in all our experience of over 
seventy-one years we have never be- 
fore manufactured a piano equal to it. 
When it is considered that during 
this time our piano has_ received 
over One Hundred and Twent 
nine First Medals and Awa 
IN COMPETITION, and been the 
constant and invariable choice of 
thousands of musicians, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, the force. of 
the above statement becomes appar- 
ent. Send for Catalogue. 


Chickering & Sons, 


BOSTON. 











DIXON’S 
GRAPHITE 
COVERS MORE PAINT 


WEARS LONGER 

For Roofs and Structures of all kinds, 
new or old, where a dark paint is de- 
sired. No Metallic or Mineral paint 
can equal it for wear or covering 
power. Address, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ype-setting 

IN easy, * prin = Weg 

amp for Catalogue, 

$5. PRESS resses type, cards, 
cards, circulars, &: xe factory. 

Press’ for printin: KEL EY 
small paper $40 


DO YOUR OWN inoiey “printins for 
PRINTIN 





Cc 
Meriden, Conn. 


$1.25 | DO..YOU (SING ? nmin tis 
* Door,” solo or duet, 

20¢. ; re x ~ on the Farm,” quartet, 25c.; “The 
“The Absent Loved One.” alto solo, 
lbe.; “The A ‘Angelic Husband,” female quartet, humor- 
ous, 20e. ; the five for 5c. H.R. Palmer, Bor 2841, N. ¥. City. 


LAUGHING CAMERA, 25¢. 


ul 

Going like W ore Box of Mon MOyS 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. Address, 
SHAUGHNESSY BROsS., 

7th Avenue and 130th St., New York. 


A beautiful set of paper dolls, 

showing ideal dress designs 

5 ie unc pees. is the form of 

atfashion plate issued by = Delearte establishment. 
ant_on receipt of 6 cents tag: I. M. REW, 
No. 124 W. 














est Twenty-th rd ‘Street; New York. 


ROME Teakettles 


are safe (pure tin lining), wear long- 
er, heat water faster and look better. 





Ask your dealer for the ** Rome’? Tea- 

tles, Tea and Coffee Pots or send to 

us for descriptire circulars and prices. 
ROME MFG. CO., ROME, N. Y. 


KO DAK $6.00 


to $100.00, 


EASTIIAN KODAK COFPIPANY. 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 
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What is More Attractive 


] 
> Thana pretty face with a fresh, bright complex- § 
; ion? For it, use PozZONI’s POWDER. 


&M_ Catcher’s 
D.eM, Mitts © © 


Formerly stamped Irwin. 
Latest First Baseman’s Mitts and 
Gloves. Special Infielder’s Gloves. 
rices from 25c. to $7.00. 
Send for Catalogue. Manufactured by 
ae _ DRAPER & MAYNARD, Ashland, N. Ht. 
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Rasy. DURABLE and 
Ta ca 

Cure effected. Send for Sealed’ Catalogue. 

EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, aero 
from all other devices. The safe, 
simple, gommertae and invisil e Ear 
—— orld. Helps where 
cal skill Sails. No wire or string 
attachment. rite for pamphlet. 
Hie iee Teast Bien Lecienitiy k 
‘rust oulsville, . 
Omees: 1122 oan "New York. 4 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Crou In a private practice of tyenty 
years, it has never faites to curs aay ky une 

roup, ackage by mai cenis. a 
Soc. Dee BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. ¥- 
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~~ copies of our 
we eg Se ¢ i mew 
Approv cal with aetomte ‘oO 
The iar gest, ge ad = best stampa albums 
published. 50; full cloth $2.50; full cloth 
with stubs $3.50; full leather cal Cd $7. t-free. 
Albums for beginners 30c., 50c., 75c. each. C. EKEEL 
STAMP & PUBLISHING Co., "Station ¢ e: St. Louis, Mo. 


ONE YEAR’S GUARANTEE. 


Our Bicycles are the best makes, latest 
models, with all the ’% improvements 















Px wheel Wheel $37.50. Catalogue Free, address, 
“* , 


TIONA ISE SUPPL 
243 to 253 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


\ large font of Type (over 4A) wi 

Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink. rp a 

['weezers, Corkscrew, etc., as 8 own 

in cut, complete in neat 

Linen Marker, Card Printer 

Regular Price 50c. Sample atsel 

for’ 15e. to introduce, wi 

of 1000 new articles. CATA. F 

Ingersoll & Bro.> 65 Gortiandt St., N. Y. City. 
























“ A dollar saved is a doliar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
ole Kid Button Boot delivered 

anywhere in the U.S., on peasigs of Cash, 
or Money yay for $1.50. Equals every way 
the boots sold in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make thls boot boot ee y Ceefore we 
guarantee th ifany one 
is not satisfied we wills refund the ve money or 
sen4 another pair. Opera Toe or Com- 
mon Sense, widths C. D, E, & EE, sizes 
ee half sizes. ’ Send you: jour size; 


co., 
Order Clerk 15, Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled 
by the Wail Paper at prices fully 30 per 
aon lower than others. 
New Lustres that retail at 10c., $2.2 a roll. 


* 16c., 
mbossed Golds“ “ > ata =. pe 


Other grades 
DEALER See arab BISCOUNT 
KAYSERGA 


A 
The Largest Wall Paper — ": the U.S. 
icprek et | PHILADELPHIA. 





Always look for Rome”on the spout. | 


/ azard & C 
le Mfrs., ioe Pose tih. 


MANDOLINS SAND GUITARS 


deer 


erful 
Sent on approval. Catal 
The Wolfram Guitar Co., So me 0. 


CALDWELL SCREEN DOOR CHECK. 


Prevents the 
great annoyance of 
camming screen 
doors. It is easi- 
ts. ly applied, and 
td. closes the doo 
noiselessly and quickly. By mail 50c., or of hardware 
dealers. CALDWELL MFG. Co., Box 1022, Rochester,N.Y. 


MADE TO FIT YOU, 


ths—Suits and Overcoats 
won't sot +y "920-the style and ma- 
terial you select. We are direct im- 
porters—guarantee perfect fit, superior 
————- mer panne HI trimmings, 
newdng sto any part o 

A$, 3 United State ‘Gieds sent C. O. D., 
with privilege of examination. Write 
for free catalogue, samples and measur- 
ing instructions. 
ROG RESS TAILORING CO, 
262 and 264 State St., Dept. 9 Chieago. LL 


WE EMPLOY YOUNC MEN 


to distribute advertisements 
in part payment for a high- 
rade J Berge we send 
YX em epproy No work 
Vy, done until cycle arrives and 


Sj) proves satisfactor: 


YOUNG LADIES 
omptoved on same terms. If 
bors or girls apply they must 
be well recommended. Write for particulars. 
CME CYCLE C@., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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A Full Logther. 
S55" ena faane or side bar. Open side spring Road 
Wagon Buggy, 1, bp a anted 3 years. Order 
bye only one of each at ee . a township 
to show our superior Stet Our best fin- 
fohed Bug: 


with Batt Bearin; oe Ae Mixtes only $95, 


Single wheeis, @ ness at cost. 


We recommend the U. 3. Sescy & Cart Co. ny our 
Sere) readers as a reliable factory, and their guarantee as 
US Sais good. Write for their free catalogue. —Eptror. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 














Sick Headache 
Constipation 


are quickly and pleasantly 
eured by 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The most valuable family remedy for 


Disordered Stomach 


and Impaired Digestion. 


50 cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 


VY Electric 
Lustre 


Starch. 


eo 
Purposes. 
For Sale by all Grocers. 
Blue Packages, 10 cts. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
Boston and Chicago. 




















“Gertizmes: Regardi for the coming 
to double patsy yt a's output of y 
twent. 


AERMOTORS 


We do not attribute this fairly So mand entirely to our ef- 
forts, but to the superiority o: e goods which you make. 
Buaaiit — Davis, a oes Ii. rat 18, 1895." 

Ges 3 bought and put up "hermotor No. 2, and 
out of the re first’ fity whic ie made we had thirteen. Since 
that time we have sold abou! 


40OO AERMOTORS 


In our small territory is represented the history of the Aermotor 
and the Aermotor Company from the beginning to the present 
hour. That history is one of unbroken triumph. 
Aside from the Aermotor there have been but few 
other windwills put up in our ecm i ar 
enough with which to m pare 
show the infinite su- periprity of th the 
workmanship, 


Aermotor in design, 
finish (all galvanized after comple- 
oa, and ability to ran and do effective work 
when all others stand idle for want of wind. 
We should have sold more, but this region was well 
supplied with wind power when the Aermotor 4p- 
ee it being only 66 miles to Chicago, and had for 
meet, best, yee and for ten or twelve of the 
an 









. 
being 

hccn’or OF ‘oun iesines 

PLACING WOODEN OT HER UNSATISFAC- 

TORY WHEELS WITH AERMOTORS. You say 

you have during the past 

vious year's record by 

you expect to double your fast year’s output the 

coming year: Count on us for our portion of it, for 
Aermotor never stood 4 farther above all a in repu- 

a = S fact than to-day. Suits & Bricut, Marengo, lil., 

eOruary 
The next Aermotor ad. will be of pumps. Weshall offer for 


$7.50 43815 


three way force pump. All dealers should $ it or can get it 
to sell at that aeiee, All Aermotor men will have it. The week 
following appear our ad of ¢ steel 
tanks at t 236 cents per gallon. They neither shrink, leak, rust, 
Bor make water taste bad. Ae@rmotor COs, Chicago. 
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A LESSON IN POLITENESS. 


The temptation to correct the manners of chil- 
dren who are not taught by their parents to conduct 
themselves properly in public places is very strong. 
A gentleman yielded to this temptation on a New 
York elevated car recently under circumstances 
which may be pardoned to him, though undoubtedly 
he exceeded his right. 


He was sitting, as he relates in the New York 
Press, inacar in which all the seats were taken. 
A stout woman, flashily dressed, sat opposite him, 
holding a small boy between her knees. 

As the car stopped, a person who sat next the 
gentleman got out, and a working-girl, carrying a 
big bundle, came in, and started to take the vacant 


seat. 

But the woman with the boy was too quick for 
her. She pushed the boy quickly into the seat, just 
before the girl could take it, and looked compla- 
cently about her, as if she could not see the girl at 


all. 

The gentleman might then have risen and given 
the girl his own seat, but he did not. He put his 
arm around the boy’s waist, lifted him to the 
floor, and said: 

“Now take off your hat, and offer your seat to 
that young lady.” 

The boy ran to his mother’s knees. The girl 
hesitated, but took the seat as the gentleman beck- 
oned her to it. And then the mother of the child 
burst out into a violent denunciation of the man’s 
“ungentlemanly” conduct. 

“And let me tell you, sir,” she said, finally, 
“don’t you ever meddle with other people’s chil- 
dren again!” 

“Madam,” responded the gentleman, “if mothers 
do not train their sons to grow up as gentlemen, 
some one else should. How do you expect that 
boy to res his mother’s sex, when his mother 
sets him the example of despising other women’s 
claims to courtesy?” 


* 
> 


GRAVITATION AND THE BLOOD. 


We ordinarily think of the attraction of gravita- 
tion only as producing what we call weight, and as 
governing the motion of the earth and other planets 
in their orbits. But gravitation acts in a very 
important manner upon the circulation of the blood 
in our veins and arteries. An elaborate series of 
experiments has recently been carried out in 
England to determine just what effect gravitation 
exercises in this respect, and how its disturbing 
influence is compensated in the bodily mechanism. 


It has been found that man probably possesses a 
more complete compensation of this kind than any 
other animal, and that the monkey stands, in this 
respect, next to man. 

my mp to the spinal cord, asphyxia, and poison- 
ing by chloroform or curare paralyze, more or less 
completely, the power of compensation, and then 
the influence of gravitation on the circulation of 
the blood may become a serious danger. 

In such a case death is more likely to result, ac- 
cording to the conclusions of Prof. Leonard Hill, 
if the body is placed in such a position that the 
abdomen is at a lower level than the heart. 

But the danger may be diminished or removed 
either by elevating the abdomen or by compress- 
ing it so as to drive the blood up to the heart. 
When the heart itself, however, has been injured, 
as by chloroform, there is danger in forcing the 
blood too rane into it. 

Professor Hill finds that, generally speaking, the 
best position for the body, when the power of 
compensation for the effects of gravitation has 
been arrested, is with the feet up instead of with 
the feet down. 





—————— 


HARD CASE. 


It was said of Hiram Wilson’s conversational 
powers that they were “enough to turn the most 
knowledgeable folks scatter-witted for the time 
bein’,” and when he began to tell a story groups of 
men melted away as if by magic. 


“T was goin’ by the Widder Follet’s this mornin’,” 
he began one day, as he joined the group around 
the new village pump, “at least I say goin’ by, an’ 
I dunno why I say goin’ by, for I wa’n’t exackly. 
I was just goin’ along, as old Sam’! Gill used to tell 
about—leastways I dunno why I say old, for he 
wa’n’t so turrible old, not much older’n most of us 
here—leastways I dunno’s I’d orter say most of us, 
for there’s Peter Franklin that I’ve heerd tell 
is t’ say 1 aint ever exackly heerd, bein’ as I’m so 
deef from the rheumaticks settlin’ in my ears, an’ 
I dunno’s I’ve any call to say rheumaticks ’nother 
for there was one doctor told me—leastways i 
dunno’s he act’lly was a doctor, but he made out— 
an’ I dunno but made out’s a kind of a ha’sh way 
to put it, but ye see he —” 

At this point Mr. Wilson paused and looked about 
him; the legs of his last listener were vanishing 
— the corner of the post-office, and he was 

one. 











“Well, I never see anythin’ like it,” said Mr. 


Wilson, in an aggrieved tone, as he proceeded to | 


follow his late audience. “Seems ’s if a man | 
couldn’t tell a succumstance—an’ I dunno ’s I'd 
orter say succumstance, for it wa’n’t—” his voice 
died away in an inarticulate murmur, as the post- 
office door closed behind him. 


+ —___—_— 
ACCIDENT STORIES. 


It is characteristic of the perversity of human 
intelligence to find the most amusing things in the 
midst of the most serious cireumstances—such as 
railroad accidents, for instance. It is related that 
a solemn-faced Yankee woman was once riding on 
the train from Brookfield to Stamford, Connect- 
lcut. Somewhere between the two stations the 
track spread, and the train rolled down an 
embankment. 

The solemn-faced lady crawled from *beneath 
the wreckage, and asked of a broken-legged man 
who was near: 

“Ts this Stamford?” 








“No ’ ” 6 RI ~s a. 
trophare am,” the man gasped, “this is a catas 

“Oh dear!” she answered, “then I hadn’t 
oughter got off here, had I!” | 
This anecdote is much like a still older one 
which, in its original and proper form, came from 


| teeth without injury and ogy j prevents decay. Get 
n 


' 


“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston, than | 
the well-known Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.  [Adr. 
——_@o—_—__ | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which ‘s so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adr. | 








LIMA STUD We are giving hundreds of 
« The Youth’s Companion | 
readers a practical business education | 


by Mail, at their own Homes. You can secure « use- | 
ful, ba gy a education, at small cost, during 
spare hours. How is itdone’? Write for Free cataloguc 
and see. Trial lesson only 10 cents. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, No. 1 College Building, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JAC ROS PASTE DENTIFRICI 


By Charles Gordon Buck. 
A little the nicest tooth paste ever made. Whitens the 





the genuine. Sold everywhere. In tubes, 25c.; jars, soc. 
Buck & Rayner, State and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


A Handsome RUG, 


27x 45, with Knotted Fringe, or 
A Fiber-Covered 


Down Pillow, 


Each sold at our store for $1.25, will be sent 


EXPRESS PAID, $1.00, 


with Catalogue, for 

or both for $2.00, to introduce the New Fiber 
oRrpt. A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting. An 
Ideal Sanitary Carpet for all the year round. 


The Pillow, 
pam, ny 
appearance. 
specially adapt- 
ed for Piazzas, 

Hammocks, Lawns, Boats, etc. 
We shail be pleased to give estimates for 
carpeting Summer Hotels or Cottages. 
HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 
50 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


Handsome Hands, 


Perfectly Developed ARMS—Clear 
SKIN—Beautiful COMPLEXION— 
Handsome NECKS, are all possi- 
ble for women who use 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


(Complexion 


BRUSH and SOAP. 


Gatier's Comsianion Brush 
gives Perfect Massage to tthe 
muscles of the hand, arm, | 
neck, chest and face, exer- 
cising them and completely 
changing that bony, shrunk- 
en, flat and wrinkled appear- 
ance which comes when mus- 
cles remain undeveloped. 
Its use removes that dead, 
sallow, oily cuticle. 
























| 





It opens the of the 
skin, allowing the blood to 
free itself from impurities, 
allowing the cuticle to act in 
Nature’s Own ‘ay — unhin- 
dered by powder or lotions, 
unharmed by drugs. 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap is the 
purest thing of the kind—its in- 





Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, 
and all of them have a more or less 
pleasant odor, but, if you wish 
those that are true to the fragrance 
of the flowers, and suited to a cul- 
tivated, refined taste, 


Buy 


Lundborg’s 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 


Anywhere 
and everywhere, 
Among the favorites are: 


Edenia, Nada Rose, 
Goya Lily, Alpine Violet. 





. DOUCLAS 
1S THE BEST. 
HOE FIT FOR AKING@, 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
$4.53:50 Fine CALF & KANGAROO, 
> 3.59 POLICE,3 soes. 
$2. WORKIN 
90 en iNSteNS, 
$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 
Soni. 
$2! F172 
$3. 2 Best? 


Ys 















Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Sh 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 


They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed, 
The prices are uniform,— stamped on sole. 
From 81 to &3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can 





gredients all tendi to soften 
and beautify the skin—used in 
connection with the Complexion 
Brush, its action is perfect. 
Found at Dealers or Sent on 
eceipt of Price. 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath 





and Flesh Brush, . $1.50 

Bailey’s Rubber Com- | 

plexion Brush, . . 60 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet 

rush (large), . .« 60 
Bailey’s Kubber Toilet 

2 Brush (ematl), . . .28 
Bailey’s Rubber Man- 

4O0TO, «12 2 2 2 @ 25 
Bailey’s Complexion 

i Sees has os “e 10 





CATALOGUE FREE OF EVERY 
- THING IN RUBBER GooDs. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 
22 BOYLSTON STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 








DISHES ? 


No need of it. The Faultless 
Quaker will do it for you and 
save time, hands, dishes, money, 

and pat ence;no 
scalded hands, 
broken or chip- 
ped 


women or 
men of honor de- 


writing now 
for descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 





Art Interchange Says: 


Alfred Peats 
Prize 


Wall Papers 
: 
: 


Can be purchased ONLY of us or our Agents. 


To any one sending us a de- 
Samples scription of different rooms for 
which Wall Paper is needed we 
will send Samples Free together 


Free with our Guide, ‘“‘How to 


Paper and Economy in Home Decoration.” 
State height of the rooms, and color effect desired. 


LAR MR LRN MR MR MN RRR RRR RRMA RL RR LR RRR BR 


41, 43 West sah Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ALFRED PEATS. 
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* 


“ They are marvels of beauty and superior to any 
Foreign productions of Wall Papers in the market.” 


$1,000 in Prizes 


. 

” 
has recently been awarded by us for Wall Paper t 
Designs. From the goo patterns submitted inthe |, 
competition we have selected the best eight of those 
most practical for home decoration. We now offer 
these Prize Designs at the lowest prices, 15 cents 
to 30 cents a roll. 

In addition to these patterns we have One t 
Million rolls of Wall Paper for Parlors, Halls, \ 
Bedrooms, Offices, Churches and Public Buildings, \ 
from 3 cents a roll up. \o 

: . 
lo 
” 
+ 
» 
; 
» 
. 





AGENTS MAKE MONEY by selling our Wall 
Papers. If you have time to sell our Prize Designs 
and others, we will send you our Agent's Sample 
Books on receipt of $1.00 with your reference, and 
it will pay you a good profit for the effort you make, 


Senp To Nearest Appress. 


136, 138 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 
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the Best Blood Medicine. It 


results of my observation I have no hesitation in saying that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is by all odds the 


best and most powerful of blood medicines. 


Doctors Recommend Ite— 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a reputation at home as well as abroad, for being 


is so vastly superior to all other blood medi- 


cines, and the cures it has effected have been so remarkable and so utterly 
beyond the reach of other preparations, that medical men heartily indorse 
it. Dr. Geo. C. OsGoop, member of the Massachusetts Medical Society, a 
physician of forty years experience and Father of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Lowell, Mass., says of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla: 
“TI have for years used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my practice, and proven to my 
perfect satisfaction that it is the grandest of specifics in the treatment of 
chronic cases, such as Scrofula, Salt-Rieum, Erysipelas, Kidney Diseases, and 
’ troubles of the Stomach and Liver. 
been effected by the use of this medicine, some of them being very remarkable, 
and worthy of record. As a physician I have had opportunities to note the 
action of the various Sarsaparilla Compounds, now in the market, and from the 


I know of a great many cures which have 


As a Spring medicine, I also consider it the best.” 


THE OLDEST, THE BEST 


scotland. An old Scottish woman was taking her | 5 
an summery, t = very —_ Se oe a rail. | 
n. On the way a switch was left open, | sy ill 
and 7 
. the train — into the ditch with a crash. arsapar a 


The Only One Admitted at World’s Fair. 
ee ee 


5 soon as the old woman could regain her 
Senses and her tongue, she called out to the guard, 
who nappéned to be on the same wrecked car: 

And do they aye whummle us oot like that?” 
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This cut represents the use of 
HALL’S SAPETY 
REIN GUARD. 












from cate 
the shafts. Saves ac- 
cidents, annoyances 
and runaweys. 

Made of rubber and 
adjustable to any 
shaft. Sent by mail 
for 1.00. For sale 
‘Ye by Harness Dealers. 
THE IRESON RUBBER (0., 97 High St., BOSTON, MASS, 


Monarch King of all 
| —w Bicycles. 











Five Styles. 


Prices, - - $85 and $100. 
| MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Weights, 18 to 25 ibs. 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 
Eastern Branch ; 97-99 Reade St., New York 
THE C. F. Guvon Co., Ltd., Managers 
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There must be some rea- 
son, other than the price, 
why riders of the Erie are 
so well satisfied that they 
induce their friends to buy 
it, in preference to other 
wheels. May we mail you 
our catalogue? There's 
something in i, Agents 
wanted. 
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$250 in Prizes 


To CHILDREN 
Por the Best 

DOLL DRESSES 
Made from the 


Fairy 
TRADE-MARK. Wardrobe 


PRIZE OFFER We will give #250 in prizes for 

the best full assorted sets of 
dolls’ garments, sewed by hand, made from the Fairy 
Wardrobe and sent us by Sept. 15th, 189. To give chil- 
dren of different ages apes to compete, we make 
two classes, dividing the prizes equally between the 
two: First—those over 11 years but not above 16 years; 
Second—those under 11 years. 


2 First Pri of $10.00 h. 
PRIZES ,2 Elrst Prizes of $19.00 eae 














20 Third “ “ 2.50 “* Total 
40 Fourth “ “ 1.50 “ 142 
70 Fifth “ « 1.00 “* Prizes 


The judge of workmanship will be F. A. Foster & Co., 
the manufacturers, and as they best know how the 
garments should look, fairness*to all is assured. All 
| garments will be returned after awards are made, if 
| return postage is enclosed with the garments. 


THE FAIRY WARDROBE ese cus and 
| make, is printed 
in fast colors and dainty patterns on the finest cloths 
| warranted to fit any 14 or 16 inch doll: so prin 
| and outlined that a_child can make a doll’s 
| outfit, consisting of a Nightgown, two esses, Red 
| Riding Hood Cloak and Reefer with Tam O’Shanter. 
| Full instructions on each pattern. 
| Price, 50 cents per set. Single sample 
| garments, 10 cents. Prizes given only for full assorted 
sets, consisting of above five garments, Sold by dealers 
| or sent by mail by us, postage paid. 


| J. A. TUCKER & CO., Ili Arch St., Boston, Mass. 





Observe the be- 
ginning and the 
end of the good 
soap question.— 
Ask for Copco 
Bathsoap at the 
stores and _ con- 
vince yourself. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the 


ven to sub- 
per. All 


additional pages over cig t—which is the number 
iven for fite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
foes to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made int ‘@ Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soquered to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a jetter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

te your 


some heat, ‘Madame, | am the general!’ 1 replied, 
laughing, ‘And I am the prince.’ 

“The escort rode on. When we reached Baga- 
telle we found the guilty man trembling and 
crying, surrounded by the police, examining the 
famous infernal machine, which was nothing but 
a great iron pot filled with nails, broken bottles 
and gunpowder. As soon as we appeared he threw 
himself on his knees, with clasped hands, begging 
for mercy, having already confessed that he was 
the author of this little attempt, for which he had 
hoped to receive a great reward.” 

The king approved the spirited action of the 
Duchesse de Gontaut, and the colonel and oflicers 
of the guard went personally to thank her in the 
name of the whole corps. By the intercession of 
the little prince and his sister, the sentence of the 
offender was commuted to a few days’ imprison- 
ment. 


FACING A TIGER. 


An English sportsman in India had been out all 
day beating a jungle, with “the worst of bad 
luck.” Finally he discovered a huge blue bull,— 
nylghau,—and ordered his beaters to drive it 
toward him while he posted himself behind a dense 
clump of thorns. The beaters set at work tu follow 
his instructions, but without , and suddenly 
an exciting thing happened. 


I was just oing to move away when the beaters 
houted frantically, “A tiger! a tiger!” I could 








ceipt of money by us before the date opp 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. A!) arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against poyin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions, enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be f subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








PURE WATER. 


In determining the suitability of water for drink- 
ing purposes it is necessary, for practical purposes, 
to ascertain not what are its true constituents, but 
whether it contains an excess of animal matter. 

Of course this rule applies only to the “soft” 
waters in general use, and not to the “mineral” 
waters, which form a class by themselves. All 
“soft” waters, unless they have been distilled, con- 
tain more or less of the lower forms of animal and 
vegetable life. It is the presence of these that 
gives the water its peculiar taste, just as the pecu- 
liar taste of the so-called mineral waters is due to 
the presence of different minerals, like iron and 
sulphur, in solution. 

These low forms of life are in themselves of no 
particular detriment to the water, as long as they 
remain healthy or are unmixed with germs of 
disease. Butif the water is allowed to stand, or is 
contaminated by foreign substances, it immediately 
assumes a dangerous aspect, owing to these same 
low forms of matter. The greater their number, 
the more dangerous does the water finally become. 

There are two general methods in vogue for the 
purifying of water known to be more or less 
polluted. 

The first of these, filtration, is employed usually 
where there are immense quantities to be handled, 
ag in the case of the water-supply of acity. It can 
be made as thorough as is desired by simply repeat- 
ing the process, or by passing the water through 
finer material ; and is generally sufficiently effective. 

In the household, however, this process is not so 
practicable, partly for the lack of proper means, 
but more especially because, the subject not being 
understood, the end in view is defeated by the very 
measures taken to secure it. 

We have all noticed the little bags of muslin 
which are often tied around the ends of faucets, 
and most of us have probably wondered what 
advantage was to be gained from their use. All 
faucet-filters are necessarily imperfect in their 
operation. It is possible, however, by boiling the 
water, to destroy all source of danger from any 
form of animal life which may be present. 

By this method, to be sure, many of the minerals 
which are of use will be separated out, but they 
will again be taken up if the water is allowed to 
cool in the same utensil in which it has been heated. 
The water should never be boiled for any great 
length of time, and should be kept covered while it 
is cooling. 

————_@—___—_ 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


The position of governess to the “children of 
France,” as the royal children were called, was 
esteemed one of the most important in the king- 
dom. A woman of energy and courage, as well as 
of consummate tact and sufficient learning, was 
needed to fill such a place. 

The Duchesse de Gontaut, who held this office in 
the stormy days of the Restoration, was driving 
one day with her royal charges, when a guard, 
stationed at the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne, 
flung himself in front of the horses, shouting: 

“Stop! An infernal machine has just been thrown 
on the road the prince is going to take!” 

General de Montélégier, on the impulse of the 
moment, pulled the check-string and called out, 
“Do not goon! There is danger for the prince!” 

“At these words,” relates Madame de Gontaut, 
“I got up, put my head out of the carriage window, 
and said to the escort: 

“*There cannot be any danger for monseigneur 
when he is surrounded by the Royal Guards. Go 
on; but arrest this man who gave the alarm; let 
him be taken to the police-office with his infernal 
machine.’ 

“To this Monsieur de Montélégier replied, with 





see nothing, and supposing it to be only a hyena, 
or perhaps a jackal, I stepped out from my place 
of concealment. And there, lying between my 
bush and the next one, was an enormous tiger. 

We were about eight feet apart, and as there 
was no getting through the bush on either side, one 
of us must give way or die. I think we faced each 
other for half a minute. If ever I saw wrath per- 
sonified, it was then. With ears flat inst ite 
head, and contracted lips showing its white teeth, 
the tiger glared at me with its flerce eyes, keepin 
bd > el ing growl and lashing the ground wit! 

tail. 

Slowly, slowly, I raised the heavy rifle, and 
aimed at the broad chest just where the chin 
allowed me to see it. I recollect now that I remem- 
bered to allow for the rise of the ball at so short a 
distance, and taking a very fine sight, I pulled the 
= ger. AslI did so I jumped back and drew my 

e. 


It was unnecessary. As the smoke cleared I saw 
the fierce head dropping on the paws, and the 
es cat lay still. The shock of the heavy bullet 

ad prevented a single movement. 





FISH THAT CLIMB TREES. 


There is a fish named the climbing perch, found 
in India, the Malay Archipelago and other parts of 
the East Indies, which is able to live out of water, 
and even with the aid of the spines upon its gills 
and fins, to ascend a tree. 


This curious amphibian possesses sponge-like 
processes at the sides of its head, which serve the 
= of lungs, so that it can remain out of water 

‘or a long time. Indeed, some observers of its 
habits assert that it leaves the water every night. 

When living in marshy lakes and pools, if its 
aqueous dwe' 4-97 ries up, it undertakes a 
journey overland in search of a new home. It is 
even able to survive for a considerable time at the 
bottom of the marsh, by concealing itself in holes 
in the sun-baked mud. 


HE GOT THE PLACE. 


People are not always sure of their own needs; 
and the boy in this story, given by the Northern 
Budget, doubtless acted upon his knowledge of 
that fact. 


“Do you want a boy?” he asked of the magnate 
of the office, standing before him cap in hand. 

“Nobody wants a boy,” replied the magnate. 

“Do you need a boy?” asked the applicant, 
nowise abashed. 

“Nobody needs a boy.” 

The boy would not give up. 

“Well, Bay, mister,” he inquired, “do you have to 
have a boy?” 

The magnate collapsed. 

“I’m sorry to say we do,” he said, “and I guess 
you’re about what we want.” 


PAINFULLY INTRODUCED. 


The happy faculty of smooth, impromptu speaking 
is not possessed by many. The lack of it often 
places speaker and subject at a disadvantage. 


A well-known lecturer, who had been invited to 
serve as a substitute, felt some nervousness, know- 
ing he was to fill the place of a more noted man. 
This feeling was not diminished when he heard 
himself thus announced by the long-limbed, keen- 
eyed Western farmer: 

“This ’ere is our substitute. I don’t know what 
he can do. Time was short,‘an’ we hed to take 
what we could git.” 


NOT A FAULT. 


When you talk with a dealer in horses, weigh 
not only your own words, but his. 


Young Fastkind.—1 thought you told me this 
horse was without fault? 

Stableman.—So Oi did, sor. 
AP a Fastkind.—I notice one of his eyes is 

nd. 

Stableman.—That’s not his fault, sor; it’s his 
misfortune.—Roxbury Gazette. 


OBEDIENT DOLL. 


The Christian Register prints the saying of a 
little girl whose doll’s arm had come off, exposing 
the sawdust stuffing. 


“You dear, good, obedient dolly. I knew I had 
told you to chew your food fine, but I didn’t think 
you would chew it so fine as that.” 


FOOTBALL AND LATIN. 


Good News reports a bit of dialogue between two 
boys who read the newspapers: 


Bobby.—Our dog’s name is Cicero, but since my 
brother’s been to college he calls it “Kickero.” 

Johnny .—I — that’s the way they pronounce 
it at college. They’re all crazy on football. 


PERHAPS the most startling suggestion for a 
“reminder” was that of the little boy whose grand- 
mother had forgotten his Christmas present the 
year before. She wished to know what thing she 
should do in order that she should not forget it 
again. “You might put your teeth in upside down,” 
said the boy. 





Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., cures Asthina and Hay 
Fever to stay cured. 136-page book free, with 2,000 
references. [Adv. 


: PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated “ Beeckman ” 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


WELL-DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant-tailor-made clothes. 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


( We'll make to your measure a Frock 

or Sack Suit of 
ALL WOOL GOODS 

equal to any tailor’s $18.00 garment for 
$10.00, Other Suits and Trousers just 
as gheap. save r cent. by 
buying big lots of woolens direct from 
the mills — that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege 
of examination before paying express 
agent. e express ¢ ATKCS. 

end Ws pa Be cloth and full 
particulars, free. 
F, LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean and giving an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landscape. 

The house is within three-fourths of an hour, by rail. 
of Boston, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 
a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, | 
and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture | 
in it at a very reasonable price and for much less than | 
its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 

For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
Alden Geidert, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


Yellowstone 
Park For 1895. 


I Want to Send You 


“Sketches of | 
Wonderland’ 


and will do so if you 
will seud SIX CENTS 
in stamps. 


Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Northern Pacific R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

















Rackets. 


All Charges Prepaid. 





LIST SPECIAL 
PRICE. PRICE. 
No. rg Beeckman “ §; 1” - - - $7.00 - $4.48. 
No. 6, ~ “Tournament,” - - 6.00 - 3.48. 
No. 5, > “Expert,”- - - - - 5.00 - 2.48. 
No. 4 ¥ “Club,”- - - - - - 400 - 1.98. 


J 
Our Best “ Tournament” Balls, three for #1.00. 
Per dozen, $3.75, post-paid. 
Club Price-List on Tennis Goods and Catalogue of 
Summer Sports and Pastimes sent FREE. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 


TENTS 


We manufacture Tents of every variety and 
size, for all conceivable purposes. 

We have been in the business for fifty-four 
years and know how to make them properly. 

We have made Tents for the War Department 
of the U. S. Government for many years. 

We are now quoting the lowest prices ever 
heard of, owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will 
send our Illustrated Catalogue of Tents and Camp 
Furniture, if you are interested, upon receipt of 
your address and six cents in stamps. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
202-208 S. Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our 3 Big Specials. 


Lal 


$9.74. 87c. 4 84, 


Wash Suit, 
fast color Gal-| Sailor Suit good 
Double - breasted |atea_ Cloths,/navy blue flannel, 
Suit good Navy Blue |small stripes,| extra nts, cap. 
Cheviot,extra pants, | with cord and cord, whistle, good 
eap, good fast black | whistle. fast black stock- 
stockings. 4tol4yrs.| Ages$to8. |ings. 4 to 12 years. 
$3 post-paid. | #1 post-paid. 2 post-paid. 
IMPORTANT STATEMENT. Of all the 
Clothing made in America the two Special Outfits 
made by Shaughnessy Bros., at $1.84 and $2.74, are the 
Outfits that we especially recommend to COMPANION 
readers. They are handsome enough for Sundays and 
other dress occasions. Most desirable for school as 
they will not only wear well but always look neat 
and dressy. The best proof is the fact that although 
Shaughnessy Bros. offer to freely refund money if 
desired not one reader who bought either of 
these outfits has been willing to send it back for the 
money. Materials are good and every garment thor- 
oughly well made. Send order direct to the makers. 




















Shaughnessy Bros., “* “viw'tom:" “~ 











Photographed from Life. 


Factory: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘‘Nothing Heavy about the Crescent! ’’ 


escents 


“ Sky-High” 

The test of a Bicycle is its mechanical perfection — best shown by | 
its enduring qualities through a Season’s use. 
been tested for years in every conceivable way and their comparative 
worth is proven by the largest sales accorded any American Bicycle. 


Largest Sales— Highest Grade. 


Our Seven 1895 Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and Boys, make the 
best and most complete line of Bicycles on the market. 


SEND FOR 1895 CATALOGUE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 35 batwiay’St°N. ¥. 








The Crescents have 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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WILKINS’S PICNIC. 


«When folks ask me what's th’ hardest day’s 
work that 1 ever done, it don’t take me long to 
answer ‘em,’ remarked Mrs. Obed Wilkins to 
her sister, Mrs. Abijah Strong, who had come to 
pay her a little visit. ‘I speak right up prompt, 
1 can tell you, an’ say, ‘Th’ day I went to 
Scroggins's Falls, along with th’ picnic party 
last September.’ ”” 

“Why, didn’t you haye a good time, ’Miry ?” 
asked meek little Mrs. Strong, in a tone of great 
surprise. 

“Good time!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Wilkins, giving 
forth a snort of contempt, and surveying her 
sister with great disfavor. 


Mrs. Strong, timidly. 

“Everything went wrong from th’ fust to th’ 
last,” replied Mrs. Wilkins, firmly.. “Tuck your 
feet up on that stove-ledge, Saryann, an’ I'll 
relate my experience.” 

When both ladies were settled to their satis- 
faction, and Mrs. Wilkins had ravelled back to 
the place where she had dropped a stitch in her 
knitting, she began her story. 

“In th’ fust place, I hadn’t ought to have took 
th’ time to go; an’ of course that riled me from th’ 
start. Then Obed, he was possessed an’ eat up 
with th’ idea that our two-seated wagon wa’n’t 
th’ thing for us to go in; so he hired a buggy from 
th’ livery folks down to th’ Centre village; he 
engaged it more’n a week beforehand, so’s to be 
sure an’ get it; for all th’ city boarders from th’ 
Emmons’ farm was goin’ to th’ picnic. 

“He spoke for a stiddy hoss, but I don’t put a 
mite of trust in them livery hosses, not a mite! 
An’ then he invited th’ little Sawyer gal to go 
with us; her mother was off visitin’ for a spell, 
an’ th’ child was terrible set to go to th’ picnic, an’ 
her pa couldn't get off from th’ factory to take 
her. 


“Well, I s’pose everything is for th’ best, allus, | 


but it did appear when Obed come down with th’ | 


lumbago th’ day before,—an’ still held to it that 


I must go an’ take th’ Sawyer child, so’s not to | 


disappoint her,—as if there was something wrong. 
He said Frank Jennin’s boy—th’ second one, 
Simon his name is—could drive me jest as well as 
he could. An’ there ’twas; I was jest forced into 
goin’. 

“Obed said ’twould be jest th’ outin’ that I'd 
been needin’ for some time. I cooked all th’ 
mornin’, till about ten o’clock, an’ then I packed 
th’ basket. Obed was settin’ up in his big chair, 
wincin’ with pain now an’ again, but seemin’ly 
pleased to see me briskin’ about, gettin’ ready to 
go off. We was to start at half-past ten; th’ 
whole procession of us. 

“Simon Jennin’s was tickled most to pieces to be 
goin’, an’ he driv’ th’ hoss an’ buggy up from 
th’ stable, an’ stopped to get little Phebe Sawyer 
on th’ way. The hoss was a kind of a skittish 
appearin’ animal, but I made up my mind to put 
my trust in Providence, an’ have my hands free 
so that I could ketch holt of th’ reins an’ pull with 
Simon Jennin’s if I see "twas necessary. But it 
proved there wa’n’t no need of my bein’ scairt. 

“Phoebe Sawyer had on her best pink printed 
muslin, an’ a white chip hat. She said her pa 
told her she. might wear ‘em, an’ I presume to say 
likely he did. Men are jest sech geese commonly. 
I hardly felt to take th’ child when I see how she 
was dressed; but there she sat in th’ buggy, all 
smilin’; so I lugged th’ basket out, an’ Simon 
h’isted it in th’ buggy, an’ I climbed in after it, an’ 
we started. 

“That hoss didn’t have no more idea of bein’ 
skittish than I did. He was jest cal‘latin’ on a 
day of rest. Simon whipped him, an’ I knocked 
him with my sunshade handle, an’ we all clucked 
an’ whistled an’ chirruped,—Simon in partic’lar,— 
but there wa’n’t no gettin’ him beyond a reg’lar 
pace that he’d made up his mind to. 

“I% we hadn’t been at about th’ head of th’ 
procession when we started, we shouldn’t have 
got there at all, "taint likely, fer we didn’t know 
th’ roads. As "twas, we come in last of all, an’ 
jest kept in sight of th’ last Emmons’ team by 
workin’ constant with th’ 
my sunshade. Scroggins’s Falls is well enough, I 
8’ pose; it’s a sightly spot. 


‘em to go scramblin’ up an’ down them peaked 
rocks. 
falls wa’n't overly full, but th’ Sawyer child 
fell off from a rock into about th’ deepest pool 
there was standin’ there. 

“I see a day’s ironin’ before me when she was 
fairly on her feet again. Sech a sight as she was! 
An’ there wa’n’t any sun to dry her clothes, an’ 
nothin’ for her to put on while they was dryin’. 
An’ she was pooty well scratched up, too; so I see 
there was nothin’ for it but to bundle her up in 
my shawl an’ take her right home. I wish you 
could have seen her hat! It fell off from her head 
as she went over into th’ pool of water, an’ them 
that ketched her out must have trampled on it 
some ways! 

“She whimpered some, but I told her she must 


But folks need to be) 
pooty sure-footed before I should deem it wise for 9% 


It hadn’t rained for quite a spell, an’ th’ | 





reins an’ th’ whip an’) 





| tramp. 


| out of th’ way. 


“Why, "Miry, what went wrong?” inquired spoke up sharp to her an’ she stopped. When we 





go right along with me an’ be a good gal. Simon 
Jennin’s was so downcast about goin’ back 
when he'd only jest come, that I told him he 
needn’t. Th’ youngest Miss Emmons had a kind 
of a sick headache, an’ she said she'd like to go 
right home. I told her we'd eat th’ lunch I had 
in th’ basket goin’ back. But she didn’t feel 
like eatin’, she said. 

“Pheebe an’ I was hungry, though, an’ it did 
seem sort of strange that when I thought I'd 
done everything up so tight, th’ cork should have 
come out of my pickle bottle, an’ th’ brine jest 
run over every blessed thing in th’ basket, 
includin’ th’ napkins. All th’ food was pooty 
much of a taste, an’ Pheebe an’ I didn’t covet 
much of it. 

“Th’ hoss went slower than he did comin’ out, 
I should say. I worked at him all I could, an’ 
got out an’ walked off an’ on. I was th’ only 
one able. 

‘Phoebe was shiverin’, she was so wet, an’ 
Anstice Emmons kept havin’ faint spells, when 
she couldn’t hardly set up in th’ buggy. 

“<I lost th’ road once, an’ went full two miles 
Pheebe begun to cry then, but I 


got to th’ Emmons house ‘twas ’most three 
o’clock. Anstice asked me to go into th’ house 
with her, for there wa’n’t nobody to home, an’ she 
felt so queer. 

“I went in, leavin’ Phoebe in charge of th’ hoss. 
Anstice jest got inside th’ door, an’ fainted. I 
had to bring her to, an’ then get her to bed. Then 
she said she was all right, an’ I started out of th’ 
house jest in time to see that buggy goin’ down 
th’ road, an’ to hear Pheebe cryin’. 





“I ran fast as ever I could, but I aint so spry as | la 


I was, an’ that hoss seemed to have a realizin’ 
sense of it, an’ he jest kept enough ahead of me to 
make me walk every step of th’ way home—pooty 
lively walkin’, too. 

“He stopped at our gate, an’ I run up an’ 
hitched him, an’ stepped in to explain to Obed an’ 
get a speck of brandy to give Phoebe, whose teeth 
was knockin’ together by that time. Then I took 
th’ child home, undressed her an’ put her to bed, 
an’ dosed her up. 

“I gathered up her muslin dress, an’ took it 
home in a newspaper. I put her chip hat in front 
of th’ kitchen fire on a chair. I drove to th’ 
stable with that pesky hoss, he jest gallopin’ all 
th’ way, to think his journey was so nigh over. 
I stopped at th’ factory on my way home, an’ left 
word about Pheebe for her father. 

“Next day I washed an’ ironed Pheebe’s dress 
an’ my pickled napkins. Th’ dress come out full 
as well as I expected; th’ border run into th’ 





groundwork some, but that couldn’t be helped. | 
The hat skewed every which way in dryin’, an’ | 
wa’n’t much use. Mis’ Sawyer used th’ crown | 
for a bag-bottom, I believe. Phebe had a bad | 
cold, but I dosed her out of it before her ma got | | 
back. 

“‘An’ now, Saryann,” concluded Mrs. Wilkins, | 
“when folks talk about work, meanin’ what has | 
to be done round the house, an’ so on, I say work | 
of that kind don’t trouble me; but picnics are | 
what I call wearin’! 

‘An’ as for Scroggins’s Falls, th’ very name of 
*em makes me feel all beat out !’" 


Evizanetu L. Govip. 


——— 


HONEST AND HONORABLE. 

The ‘‘navvies”’ of England, men who work on 
the docks, railways, sewers and reservoirs, are 
rough and sometimes demoralized characters. 
Yet they have a strong sense of gratitude to those 
who take an interest in their well-being, and it is 
not difficult to elicit from them a spark of honor 
as true and pure as the fire struck from Sir 
Galahad’s shield. A lady who had devoted a 
great deal of time to successful missionary work 
among them gives the following incident in the 
volume entitled ‘‘Woman’s Work :”’ 


One evening a missionary meeting was held in 
the school-room, and a few days later 1 met 
John H., who had been present, with a noisy 
party of young men. 

When the time came round for the next meeting 
I met him again, while the bell was ringing for 
the lecture. 

He looked very much ashamed, and said to me 
in a low tone: 

“You aint a-going to ask me to come to the 
lecture, after the way you heard me shouting the 
other evening? I had been to the public.” 

“I was sure of it, but still I want you to come | 
this evening.” | 

“No, never again !”’ 

“Why not?’ 

‘‘Because it don’t do to live two lives !’’ 

“I know it, John, and that’s the reason I 
want you to come to-night, and begin all over 
in.” 

“I'll come, then, and I’ll bring six.’’ 

True to his word he came, marshalling six 
comrades, with a leader’s pride, and from that 
time he was always present at the lectures and 
readings. 


* 
> 





PATHETIC. 


A man may. be rough-looking and yet have a 
touch of sentiment about him. 


A woman was called to the door to see a tramp, 
says the Indianapolis Journal. He was ragged 
and dirty, and the woman was surprised when he 
asked, in a pleading tone : 

‘“‘Have you a piece of cake to give a poor man | 
who hasn’t had a bite for two days?” 

*“‘Cake!"’ said the woman. ‘Isn't bread good | 
enough for you ?” 

“But this is my birthday, ma'am,” 


said the 





Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The C ion will be pl d to 
send to any one questing it a Catalog of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, Gollege or 
University, in New England, or any special information 
about such their thods and as 
may be readily obtained. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

















The Youth's Companion, Boston 
Bears. STAMMERERS fremont st koston, 





Willard Hall. scoot ror Girts. 
Address Mrs. 8. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


State College, Kinesron, R. 1. 


Courses of instruction in Language History, Ast ene 
Science, Mechanics, W' d Iron Work, Agriculture | 





and Horticulture. Expense, incindine board, ‘g150 per aon | 





Stammering. Newron Cenrre, Mass. 


School for the qurrectiqn of all Speech SoGecte. 
circular, address E. -« THORPE, Principal. 


For 





FUE RRITING. | BOOK- 
GHORT stir ect ies ee hes 





Call or send for circ. Open in summer. 

Powder Point School, DuxXBURY, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Instit ute of ‘Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home life. 
Elementary Classes for Young Boys. ratories. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 


Vermont Academy, Saxron’s River, Vr 
Location unsurpassed. Outfit of the best and constantly 
increasing. Among the very best schools in the coun- 
try for college preparation and for general Sraining. 
GEO. A . WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sourn Haviey, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Library. 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fifty- 
ninth year opens Sept. Bi Board and tuition, $250. 
E. 8S. MEAD, President. 
Williston Seminary, Easruamrron. Mass. 
Frevess es boys for any college or scientific school. New 
jaboratories with — lant. All 7 heated 


by steam. Fall berm qpons ptember Bs 
Address REV M. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


The Maine State College, orono, Me. 


A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of study :— Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engi B 
phe pee > om din, So i, fa. Milita Aelil. 
annual expenses, inclu "4 r 

For catalogue address, "kW ARRIS, pea ot 

















SQUAM LAKE 
HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


Camp Algonquin, 
For Boys (age 10 to 15). Healthy ~ oop ona wees. 
Terms for Eight weeks (July 2d t wth). & 

10th year. Reference required. feamabes iimitea™ 


For Circulars address E. DE MERITTE, Principe) 
Berkeley School, Boston, 


PERNIN SHORTHAN D 


Takes Least Time to Learn. 
eres tr Ss Paton Fail to 3 Months. 


ECTU rE STIMO by Mia il. 
vessons by a 
mal VAT ere. 
RNIN SCHOOL, 1803 Faunorr ST., BOSTON, 


es to introduce. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 


WORCESTER, Mass. Five Courses of Stud 
MECHANIC ALCT IVIL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
CHEMISTRY, . SCIENTIFIC CoUR 





Special Low 





showing appointments at by cau 
| 28¢h year. T. C, MENDENHALL, Ph. D., 


Salem Commercial School. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Highest Endorsements. 


pisagns panne =| Methods, Excellent Business 
actice, Unequal Shorthand System 
ion ges per quarter. SEND FOR Rasdenswne. 


hg ha m rere 





| Address E. A. TIBBETTS, Princi 


ipa. 
126 Washington treet, Salem, Mass. 





Individual and Thorough 


INSTRUCTION 


- TO. 


Comer’s Young Men and Women 
Shorthand, Typewriting, 

Is midmevaniene, etc. 

The 

Stepping 

Stone 

To 

Success 


54 Years’ 
Experience. 





NOTE ! 
Our pupils receive Actual | 
Practice in Business 
Methods and Transac- 
tions from beginning to 
end of the course. 
Competent teachers em- 


use of patented forms and 
rules. 


VisiTors WELCOME. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
(copyright) mailed free if 
COMPANION is mentioned. 


OMER’S 
OMMERCIAL 
OLLEGE, 


666 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Business. 





29,000 Pupils. 





Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 
16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 
package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


on Manufacturing Co., 
43 South ritih St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ployed in preference to the | 





HOUGHTON, N, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON CoFFIN, author of 

‘* The Drum-Beat of the Nation,’’ etc. With 
| Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Coffin aims in this book to show how much the 
women of the Revolutionary period contributed to the 


cause of  omguamarae | 
patriotic they were. A slight thread of romance adds to 
its attractions, without lessening its historic value. It is 
written in a vigorous, picturesque style, and should go into 
every home and library in America. 


| Russian Rambles. 


By IsaBEL F. Hapcoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Thirteen chapters on Russian life, people, and customs 

hese are of special value as being the fruit of personal 
observation by an unusually intelligent and fair-minded 
visitor. 


Maria Edgeworth: 


Her Life and Letters. Edited by AuGustus 
J.C. Hare. © With a Portrait and View of her 
home. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

“Merely to read her letters is to tidy up one’s mind,”"— 


The Speaker, London. 
Lucy Larcom. 


Life, Letters, and Diary. By Rev. DanigL D. 
AppIson. Withafine Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


“The story of one of the most attractive and unique 
women of our times. We cordially welcome this biography 
for the portrait it gives of one who won the esteem and love of 
so many, both Px the charm of her writings and the beauty 
of her life.”” ristian Register, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Simple Cure for MARIGOLD CORN PLASTERS 


CORNS. are Death on Corns. 
— 2 anes | Po APPLIED. 
‘eomnts. 
ae suffic sens for ten 
. ey on receipt of price. 
Y CO., New Haven, Ct. 


how resolute, self-sacrificing, and 





sp? iieations mailed to an 
H. PROPRIETA 





rwereweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeet 


Hop Plaster “3° 


Backs 
Whether in man or woman, Weak Back 
Strains, Kidney Weakness, Rheumatism, Side: 
ache, Pleurisy, Soreness in’ Chest, Stiff Muscles 
and all local or Coep-conted aches and pains 

are soothed Wy and the cure is lasting. 
IRST-C S medicine-dealers every- 
w ~y pot the Hop PLASTER. Signature of 
ster Company, Boston, on both 
sides. of : earticle. Notice tt when you buy. 
wTryrreee eee ere hehehehehe eee eee eee 
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We give the following 


|BOYS ad GIRL y PREMIUMS: 


With . Ibs. Tea, oe Ting Gold Ring. 


r-Rifle. 
i 10 >< Solid Gold Stone Ring. 


sags Sen - Camera. 

“ 2"  “ pes. Toilet Set. 
a. “ Silver Watch. 
“0 * * 112 pes. Decorated Dinner Set. 
» * “ Bicycle. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Free by mail. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


McAlvin’s 








Dyspepsia Pills 


have cured hundreds of people who were afflicted 


| 


with Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint 


| and Constipation, and you can be cured if you 


| will take them according to directions, which 


also tell what food dyspeptics should eat and 


| what food they should avoid. 





Ask your druggist for them, or order direct of 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


ke KH 
The Standard ~ 
( yclometer 


An Ingenious Device 


For Accurately Recording the Distance 
Travelled on a Bicycle. 











Easily applied; noiseless; registers 1,000 miles 
and repeats; weight 344 ounces; adjustable to 
read from any position in the saddle; made for 
26, 28 and 30-inch wheels (mention size of wheel 
with order); white enamel dial, same as a watch; 
guaranteed without qualification; repaired with- 
out charge; money refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. Behind this guarantee stands a 
Watch Company of world-wide reputation. 

Coranton subscribe sewing uy One New 


its additional, or 
we will send it = cate on receipt of $2.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MAY 2, 1895. 








oe a Marble or Granite Monu- 
Don’ t ment until you INVESTIGATE 


White Bronze. 


It is much more ARTISTIC and ENDURING, 
and much LESS EXPENSIVE. 


N CRACKING. 
0 CRUMBLING. 

N MOSS-GROWING. 

0 CLEANING. 
Prices to 
suit all. 
Work 
delivered 
every where. 
Write for de- 
signs and 
information. 
Costs 
nothing to 
investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
P. O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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* Clean 
as 
a 
pin” 
if 
using 
to clean house 


?Bon Ami 
The Modern Cleaner 
All the dirt removed 

from Glass, Metal, Paint, 
without a scratch. 

: BON AMI Pen scour pots, pans, sinks, 


clean as a pin.” 














Better. . 
Than Butter 


Because it’s always pure and never rancid. 
That’s 


Gold Churn Butterine 
Gold in Color. Gold in Value. 

Ten pounds of it costs only $1.65. Express 
to Boston only 1§c., and 25c. to other N. E. 
points. It’s made scientifically of pure 
cream and other wholesome ingredients and 
has nutritive qualities not possessed ‘by the 
best of butters. Special discount to large 
consumers. Send in your orders. 

SOLD ONLY BY 


A. WHIT . 322 Canal 


PROVIDEN CE, R. I. 
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Those are the women who 
best like COTOSUET—the 
housekeepers who do their 
own cooking. 

They can soonest see the 
difference between this 
new shortening and the 
old kind. 

They like to get the credit 
for the good pastry that 
COTOSUET makes for 
them. 


They figure best what 
COTOSUET saves them. 


Sold everywhere in 
3 and 5 pound pails 


WARBABARBALAALRAVY ISIS. 


SWIFT and COMPANY, CHICAGO 
BWARLLBUAS ILLS. 
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ANCHOR, 
“=< |from foundation 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. “ ° . . 
BRADLEY, ve stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
mmo New York. ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
co: 8 use only Pure White Lead. Don’t mistake 
ravis-Orabuen, _ |the brand (see list genuine brands). It is 
SCRSESID, antl | b 
PAHNESTOCE., the only way to be sure. 

hiatal Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
yount.1egit'szos.o0|Shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
monty, |al Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
a om ors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
SALEM, a. |For further information send for pamphlet 
Sareea Enicago. and color-card — sent free. 
SOUTHERN, 
—<— oo NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

New York. 
utox, 1 Broadway, New York. 





_ BUY THE RELIABLE 
“Maine” and “‘White Mountain” 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The Best in the World. 


These have the latest scien- 
tific method of cold ha 4 air cir- 
en, are easily cleaned, 

perfect food-preservers, 
fave positive dryness. are eco- 
nomical in the use of ice, free 
from _ impure and musty air, 
are cleanly and — perfect 
circulation. Have | arge doors, 
metallic shelves,filush bottoms, 
ele, “e- bronze trimmings, ar- 
tistic earvings, beautiful fin- 
ish. “Manufactured only by the 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sold Everywhere. NASHUA, N. H. 














What part of the 
wheat kernel is the 
best and sweetest! 


He nibbles out the 
germ and leaves 
the rest. 


WHEAT GERM 


Is built on that idea! 


[FOULDS’ WHEAT GERM MEAL. ]} 


It’s composed of the germ and gluten 


of wheat with starch and bran left out. Try it for breakfast! 








Good Enough for Anybody! 


Cheap Enough for Everybody! 


One of our Best Bargains. 


It is light but strong, handsome and comfortable, 
and will prove satisfactory to the purchaser. 


Price 


the Spring trade. 


Our Aim. 
Our Motto. 





To those who mention THE COMPANION, we will deliver all goods free of charge to any 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & CO., 16 to 26 Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


onty 4.90, 


Illustrated Circulars Free, showing our leaders 
in Chairs, Parlor, Chamber, and Dining-Room 
Furniture, of which we have an immense stock for 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


point within 100 miles of Boston. 





ntti 


Hi 


First Quality Goods, — Lowest Prices Possible. 
Fair Dealing, thus making permanent customers. 





SQUIRE'S 


Hams an Bacon 





Are 





the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 
flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 


A SPECIALTY. 
for lunches, yachting and picnic parties. 


Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
TRY IT. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 


Established 1842. 


Incorporated 1892. 





Excellent Result. 


w YORK, Feb. 19, 1887. 
Mr. F. A. BARKER, 4 Mass. 
Dear Sir—My wife having been afflicted for several 
tame B witha eee onan one after trying various 
y 


Barker’s Youns Cherry Balsam. 


Since taking it she has entirely recovered, and it is a 
standard remedy in our house; and we take peeasure 
in recommending it as a certain cure a oF pa ore? 
complaints. 


. Barker’s Young Cherry Balsam sold ys all druggists. 
“yagi aaiaiads  <glia ain tata 











There is only 


ONE 


Shredded Codfish ! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


‘* Picked up ’’ by the only process that 

does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 

Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 

fore creates no odor. 

Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 

; Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 
Sliced | J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 

: f 179 & 180 West Street, 
Beef is 1 10c. a Box. New York. 
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Cooked 


Oatmeal That's Why 


is fuel food. 
It supplies en- 
ergy, furnishes 
motive power. 





is the best of 

good oatmeals. 
Cheap oat- 

meals damage 

more than they 

repair. 

H=O{ Gorby's } company, N.Y. 








